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INTRODUCTION 


The general Draft Convention providing for the reduction 
of hours to forty m the week adopted by the Nineteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference (1935) contains the 
following provision 


Article 1 

Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which 
ratifies this Convention declares its approval of 

(a) the principle of a forty-hour iveek applied in such a manner 
that the standard of living is not reduced in consequence , 
and 

(b) the taking or facilitating of such measures as may be judged 
appropriate to secure this end , 

and undertakes to apply this principle to classes of employment m 
accordance ivith the detailed provisions to be prescribed by such sepa- 
rate Conventions as are latified by that Member 

The part of the declaration concerning the standard of 
living of the workers V'as amplified in a separate resolution 

This general Draft Convention is intended to serve as a 
basis foi a senes of Conventions each applying to one or more 
specific classes of employment The Nineteenth Session of the 
Conference adopted one measure of tins land , it also had a 
first discussion on several other proposed Draft Conventions 
and decided to request the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to consider the possibility of placing on the 
Agenda of subsequent Sessions of the Conference the reduction 
of hours of v'ork m a number of industries, including the chemical 
industry 

A resolution on the chemical industry moved by Mr Kupers, 
Netherlands Workers’ Delegate, and adopted by the Conference 
by 73 votes to 19, runs as follows * 

Considering 

That m all the leading countries of the world the chemical industry 
is one of the most important , 
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That m the seven most important mdustnal countries more than 
1,300,000 workers are employed in this industry alone, 

That the formation of big trusts of international significance not 
only m the chemical industry in the narrow er sense of the term but also 
m the larger sense (e g mineral oil, artificial silk, match-making, sugai, 
soap, margarine and oil industries) has assumed proportions unequalled 
in any industry , 

That nationally, m practically evory section of the chemical 
industry, arrangements exist between the concerns and firms governing 
the prices, quantities marketed, markets and quantities to be pioducea 
of the several products, according to methods of production, consump- 
tion and other factors , 

That consequently in the chemical industry the competitive 
struggle has to a large extent been replaced by close co-operation ; 

That while during the present v r orld economic depression the 
pnces of other commodities have slumped tiemcndously.the wholesale 
prices of chemical products have shown great stability, both on the 
world market and the internal markets of the different countries, 

That, however, as a result of rationalisation, constant scientific 
research and continued technical development of the industry, many 
tens of thousands of workers have been dismissed , 

That in the United States and Italy the overwhelming majority, 
and m Germany and Gicat Britain a substantial proportion, of the 
workers m the chemical industry do not work more than forty hours a 
w eck , 

That all these circumstances not only contribute to facilitating 
a shortening of w r oikmg time m the chemical industry but render such 
a shortening also expedient and even urgently necessary , 

That m the chemical industry hugely unskilled labour is employed 
and w r ork is performed w'luch can be learnt within a slioi t time , and 

That therefore an international reduction of working hours m the 
chemical industry would be excellently suited to give employment not 
only to the worldess of the industry itself but to workless of other 
industries as well , 

The Conference invites the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to consider the desirability of indicating the chemical 
industry in its largest sense as one of the industries for which an inter- 
national reduction of working hours shall be pnmanly proposed at the 
1936 International Labour Conference 


In considering the action to be taken on this resolution, 
the Governing Body at its Seventy-third Session (October 1935) 
requested the Office to prepare a Report on the law and practice 
with regard to hours of work in the chemical industry On the 
basis of this Report it decided at its Seventy-fourth Session 
(February 1936) to place the question of the reduction of hours 
of w oi k in the chemical industry on the Agenda of the Twenty- 
tlnrd Session of the International Labour Conference (1937) 
At its next Session (April 1936) the Governing Body considered 
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the method to be adopted by the Office foi consulting experts 
on the queshon, and decided to comene at the end of 1936 
or flic beginning of 1937 a preparatory technical tripartite 
meeting, lo which the States with over 40,000 persons employed 
m the chemical industry would be invited, and which would 
also be open to States with a chemical industry of importance 
The Go\ernmg Body was to be lepresented by three of its 
members, one for each group 

This Meeting was held at Geneva from 7 to 11 December 
1936 and was al tended bj 57 persons, representing 11 countries, 
as delegates oi advisers Its proceedings began with a compre- 
hensive general discussion on the technical, economic and social 
problems i doling to the chemical industry and continued 
with a consideration of (he definition of the industry The 
results of its woik were set forth in a icport submitted to the 
Governing Body, the text of wdncli appears in an appendix to 
this Report 

Lastly, the Governing Body decided that the Report to 
be placed before the Twenty-third Session of the Conference 
should be such as to enable it either to follow the usual double- 
discussidn procedure and hold a first discussion at that Session, 
or to take a final decision at once on the adoption of a Draft 
Con\ention if this w r ere considered preferable 

The present Report accoidingly consists of two parts 
Part I gives an account of existing regulations on hours of w^ork 
m the chemical industry and an examination of the problems 
arising in connection with the drafting of international regula- 
tions, and concludes w r ith a list of points on which the Office 
suggests that GoNernments might be consulted should the 
Conference decide to follow the usual procedure 

This part of the Report is based primarily on the regula- 
tions special to the chemical industry In a separate report x , 
however, are briefly summarised the provisions of law's and 
regulations on hours of w'ork applying to industry as a whole in 
a large number of countries In making this distinction the 
Office is continuing the practice followed in preparing the grey- 
blue reports on hours of w r ork submitted to preceding Sessions 
of the Conference 


1 Redaction of Hoars of Work m Printing and Kindred Trades — 
Reduction of Hours of Work in the Chemical Industry Appendix 
Principal Statutory Provisions limiting Hours of Work m Industry 
Geneva, International Lvbour Office, 1937 



The countries whose regulations are examined in this 
Report are in the first place the majority of the principal 
producers of chemical products, that is to say. those in which 
more than 10.000 workers are engaged in the chemical industry, 
according to the most recent statistics available These 
countries are : Austria Belgium. Czechoslovakia. France. 
Germany. Great Britain. Italy. Japan, the Netherlands Poland." 
Sweden. Switzerland the United States, and the U.S.S.R. 

In addition to these countries, several others for vrhich 
a considerable amount of information was available bave also 
bsenmcluded. namely, the Argentine Republic. Australia. Egypt. 
Estonia. Greece. India. New Zealand Norway Philippine 
Islands. Rumania Spain, and Yugoslavia. 

The information available for Estonia. India. Japan, the 
Netherlands, and Yugoslavia consisted altogether or partly in 
practical regulations on hours of work for certain undertakings 
in the industry. 

Part II of this Report contains a commentary on the 
text of a Draft Convention proposed by the Office for considera- 
tion should the Conference decide to take a final decision on the 
question before it. 



PART I 


BASIS FOR A FIRST DISCUSSION 


I. — NATURE AND ORGANISATION OF THE WORK 

It is dillicull lo dcleiminc exactly what the term “ the 
chemical indusLr\ means The reason is probably' that the 
industry is one of the few that domes its name from a science 
The fact is that in most undertakings Lo whatever branch of 
industry they belong, some chemical process or other is carried 
out Further, text-books of chemical technology cover a large 
number of productive activities many of which obviously 
cannot be icgarded as belonging to the chemical industry 
Finallv, as will appear below , the administrative measures 
adopted m the various countries that regulate employment m 
the chemical industry can no more serve as a guide for the 
definition of the industry than the definitions adopted for the 
purposes of national statistics 

However defined, the chemical industry makes use of a 
great \ariety of technical methods, far too wade to describeeien 
m general terms in the brief space of this introduction It wall 
be sufficient to say that the object of the industry is to prepare 
substances wnth new r pioperties out of raw materials, derived 
mainly from the extractive industries, by modifying their 
molecular structure This special feature of the industry is 
important from the point of view of the conditions of employ- 
ment, for it means that the human factor has a less direct 
influence on chemical than on mechanical operations On the 
one hand the worker’s functions are confined to those of trans- 
port, manipulation, and supervision, and on the other he can 
only modify the speed or duration of the operations to -a very 
linnted extent and by recourse to physical agents such as heat, 
pressure, electricity, etc 
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Labour is therefore an unimportant factor m the chemical 
industry as compared with the mass and value of the products 
treated While managers and foremen must be highly qualified 
and are m most cases strictly specialised, the great majority 
of the workers consists of unskilled labourers only, who are 
interchangeable and can even transfer very easily from one 
branch of industry to another 

Mechanisation, without having been earned equally far 
m every branch of the chemical ^industry, has profoundly 
modified the industry dunng the last sixty years' It was first 
introduced m the handling of the material The circulation 
of the products inside the apparatus in which they are trans- 
formed is now effected mechanically m most cases, and hand 
labour has practically disappeared Similarly there have been 
considerable changes m the transport arrangements inside the 
undertaking, especially smee the war _ The large quantities of 
material that are transported m certain chemical factories are 
moved by large-scale apparatus such as moving belts, Archi- 
medes screws, aspirators, chutes, etc , which have nearly every- 
where replaced Tubs- or trucks loaded and unloaded by hand 
The actual work of supervision has been facilitated by the cen- 
tralisation of control apparatus and the simplification of driving 
gear, and m some cases it has even been made altogether auto- 
matic Many electric furnaces, for instance, have a device 
which automatically regulates the distance between the elec- 
trodes — a process that formerly required a worker’s constant 
supervision 

Equipment is now turned to much better account owing to 
changes m the methods of manufacture or the shape of apparatus, 
and especially owing to the construction of much larger umts 
The result has been a decline m the amount of staff needed for 
carrying on the operations At the same time the more general 
use of mechanical means of transport and, still more, the creation 
of new branches of the industry with complicated equipment 
(electro-chemical undertakings, workshops for catalysis under 
pressure) have provided employment for highly skilled workers 
who are responsible for the maintenance and repair of all 
these machines, although it must be admitted that they 
belong to occupations winch, m a general w r ay, do not come 
under the chemical industry Finally, all the operations 
connected with the makmg-up and packing of small chemi- 
cal products for druggists and photographers, cleaning and 
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polishing materials, pcrfumciy, etc, require a considerable 
staff 


It lias been pointed out abo\e that the direct mtcivention 
of human labour can ha\c little influence on the pi ogress of a 
chemical reaction This means, among other things, that the 
chemical industry is one wlicie continuous piocesscs are very 
usual, or at least where the working day often exceeds what is 
generally accepted 

The extension of hours of work is due mainly to the follow- 
ing technical conditions In the first place, many reactions 
take so long that they exceed the normal w'orlcmg day, and m 
the present state of chemical technique they cannot he acceler- 
ated Further, heat is necessary for a very large number of 
operations, and the material cannot be allowed to cool dovm 
because this w r ould clog all the containers and apparatus 
Even apart from this majoi disadvantage, it is often out of 
the question to hold up an operation, because the cooling down 
of the apparatus and its re-heating the next morning would be 
far too costly to be acceptable Finally, it often happens that 
if a chemical reaction is to be lesumed or a particular temperature 
restored, it w'ould take more than a day to set the process 
going again 

In the chemical industiy the worker is often exposed to 
contact with irritant or poisonous solids, liquids or gases In 
many cases he also has to suffer excessive heat As the result 
of systematic campaigns, how'ever, widespread use is now made 
of collective safeguards such as ventilators, or individual 
safeguards such as proofed footwear, gloves, respirators, etc 
But progress has been most marked m consequence of the 
improvement m the technique of manufacture itself For 
economic reasons, equipment that is m better condition and 
more hermetically sealed is more widely used Further, the 
mechanisation of transport and handling very often spares the 
workei direct contact with the raw r materials or the products 
given off by reactions 


It has been considered necessary to give the above brief 
account of the principal features of the chemical industry and 
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of its organisation of work because the contemplated regulations 
on hours of work m the industry cannot be drafted without due 
regard to the conditions described here 

II. — NATIONAL HOURS OF WORK REGULATIONS 
SPECIAL TO THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

1. Nature of the Regulations 

In the countries covered by tlus Report the lcgulations 
concerning hours of work in the chemical industry differ widely 
in nature In all of them except Great Britain and the United 
States the chemical industry is subject to the general regulations 
on hours of work m industry, the principal piovisions of which 
are summarised in an appended Report 1 , Apart from, or in the 
absence of, any such general piovisions on hours of work the 
chemical industry, or at least some of its branches, is subject in 
many countries to special provisions, which take the form of 
special legislation or are contained in collective agreements or 
special kinds of regulations for particular countries, such as 
collective rules m Germany, arbitration awards in Australia and 
New Zealand, standards of employment m Spam The codes of 
fair competition in the United States also formed a special 
kind of regulations. 

Since, however, the chemical industry forms a very complex 
aggregate, the nature of these provisions can be indicated only 
m outline There can be no question of treating this industry 
as a whole, as has been done more or less completely in other 
reports on hours of work, such as those relating to the iron and 
steel industry and tlie textile industry In the chemical industry 
the lack of homogeneity — due to the great variety of products 
manufactured, the diversity of technique, the specialisation 
and dispersion of the undertakings, the great inequalities in the 
size of undertakings, which range from very large factories to 
small laboratories — makes it impossible to do more than take 
samples and record the general tendencies of the regulations 
In particular, there is no means of obtaining access to all the 
collective agreements in force m the various countries, and still 
less to the works rules of undertakings. 

The special provisions limiting hours of work in the chemical 
industry or certain of its branches, or even only m certain 


1 See p 7, footnote 1 
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kinds of work or operations, are reviewed below, country by 
country 1 

In Argentina the Act of 12 September 1929 concerning the 
8-hour day 2 applies to the chemical industry and m addition 
provides for shorter hours for certain unhealthy work The 
kinds of work regarded as unhealthy are enumerated m the 
Decree of 11 March 1930 3 , and include several connected with 
the chemical industry 

In Australia each State has competence to regulate hours 
of work by law and there is no Federal legislation on the subject 
The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
however, has issued several Federal awards containing provisions 
on hours of work for various branches of the chemical industry 
These provisions apply to all the States unless any particular 
State has already prescribed more favourable regulations 

The general legislation of the separate States fixes a 44-hour 
week in New South Wales 4 and Queensland 5 6 and a 48-hour 
week in the other States (only for women and children in 
Victoria 0 and South Australia 7 ) In addition, several of 
the States, such as New South Wales, Queensland and Victoria, 
have issued arbitration awards or decisions of the competent 
bodies applying to specified branches of the chemical industry 
throughout their territory or in particular districts 

-In Austria the Administrative Regulations of 28 July 
1920 8 , authorising exceptions to the Eight-Hour Day Act 
of 17 December 1919 9 and amended by the Order of 4 December 
1924 10 , contain special provisions for various forms of manufac- 
ture m the chemical industry Further, the Orders of 8 March 
1923 11 and 26 March 1934 12 concerning the protection of the 
life and health of persons occupied in certain undertakings, 

1 In the references given below, the abbreviation “ L S ” refers 
to the Legislative Series, published by the International Labour Ofllce, 
and the abbreviation “ B B ” to the Bulletin of the former International 
Labour Ofllce at Basle 

= L S 1929 — Arg 1, A 

a L S 1930 — Arg 1, A 

i L S 1932 — Austral 5 

* L S 1933 — Austral 1 

6 L S 1929 — Austral 13 

' L S 192G — Austral 1, App A 

* L S 1920 — Aus 12-15 

* Ibid 

10 L S 1924 — Aus 3 

n L S 1923 — Aus 1 

-1= L S 1934 — Aus 5 
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fix special limits to hours of work in processes connected with 
the chemical industry which are deemed to be dangerous or 
unhealthy. There are m addition a number of collective 
agreements applying to the industry. 

In Belgium the Royal Orders of 23 June 1924 1 * and 29 April 
1926 - issued under the Act of 14 June 1921 concerning^ the 
8-hour day and 48-hour week, established special regulations 
for certain chemical processes or kinds of manufacture 

In addition the Royal Order of 28 February 1922 3 , amend- 
ed by the Royal Order of 22 December 1927 4 which enumerates 
the persons who are deemed to be employed in a confidential 
capacity and therefore excepted from the regulations concerning 
hours of work also includes various categories of persons 
employed in the chemical industry 

It may be added that the Act of 9 July 1936 5 pro\ides 
for the possibility of gradually reducing hours of work to 40 m 
the week for workers employed in mdustries or branches of 
industry where the work is carried on in unhealthy, dangerous 
or exhausting conditions So far the only application made of 
this Act has related to coal mining. 

In Czechoslovakia the provisions of the Hours of Work 
Act of 19 December 191S 6 . which prescribes an S-hour day and 
48-hour week, serve as a basis for a collective agreement covering 
a large part of the chemical industry. The Order of 
II January I9I9 7 . issued m pursuance of this Act. enumerates 
the undertakings in which continuous processes are carried on 
and special hours regulations therefore apply. Several of 
these undertakings belong to the chemical industry. 

bn Egypt the Legislative Decree of 5 December 1935 s 
limits the working day to 9 hours for certain processes and 
operations most of which belong to tbe chemical industry. 

In Estonia hours of work throughout industry are governed 
by the Act of 10 July 1931 s . which established an 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week. 

1 L. S. 19-24 — Bel 6, G. 

: X. S 1926 — Bel. 4 E. 

: L. S 1923 — Bel 2, App 

1 L S. 1927 — Bel 3. 

5 L S 1936 — Bel. 11 See appended Report, p 24, note (c). 

* B B. V ol, XIV 1919, p 26. 

Ibid , p 31 

* L S. 1935 — Ec 1. 

5 L S 1931 — Eit. 5. 
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In France hours of work m Ihe chemical industries are 
governed In the Dcciec of 2 March 1937 1 fixing the methods 
of apphmg the Act of 21 June 1936 2 which introduced the 
10-hour week m industrial and commeicial undertakings 
Electro-chemist ly and elect ro-mefallurgv aie subject to the 
Decree of 27 October 1936 concerning horns of work in the 
metallurgical and metal-working industries 3 The gas mdustiy 
and related industries will shortly be made subject to a special 
Decree 

Furthei, since the Act on collective labour agreements 4 
w’as passed on 2-1 June 1936 a large number of regional or local 
collectne agreements have been concluded for various branches 
of the chemical industry As a rule these agreements do not 
touch on the question of hours and m this connection merely 
contain provisions on overtime pay 

In Germany the General Order of 26 July 1934 5 concerning 
hours of v r ork establishes the principles of the 8-hour day but 
allows exceptions, mainly where icquired by the nature of the 
w'ork, to be prescnbed either by collectne rules or by decisions 
of the public authority (1) if there are no collective rules, or 
(2) if the collective rules provide incompletely or not at all for 
the extension of hours or refer the matter to the decision of the 
public authority 

There are also a few legislative provisions concerning the 
reduction of hours for certain unhealthy kinds of w r ork in the 
chemical industry, issued m application of the principle laid dowm 
in section 15 of the above-mentioned Order 

Lastly, hours of w r ork are also regulated by a number of 
collective rules , the most important of these sets of rules 
corresponds to the former model national collective agreement, 
the last edition of w hich w'as apparently concluded on 15 October 
1927 

In Great Britain the hours of w r ork of adult male workers 
(except certain categories of miners and wnrkers employed m 
automatic sheeet-glass works) are not subject to statutory- 
regulation The Factory and Workshops Act, however, provides 


1 Journal Offtciel dc la Rdpublique Frangaisc, 3 March 1937 

3 L S 1936 — Fr 8 See appended Report, p 29, note (/;) 

3 Journal Official dc la Ripublique Francaisej 28-29 and 31 October 

193G 

4 L S 1936 — Fr 7 

5 L S 1934 — Ger 13 
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for the possibility of limiting the period of employ incnt in 
dangerous and unhealthy trades For women and \oung per- 
sons hours are regulated by the Factory and Workshops Acts 
of 1901 and 1907 and by the Act of 1920 amended in 1936 \ 
concerning the employment of women young persons and 
children, and m mines by mining legislation 

The hours of labour of shift-workers m the hcev\ chemical 
industry are fixed by an agreement of .Tune 1935 arrived at 
by the Chemical Trade Joint Industrial Council This agree- 
ment reduced the week from 7 shifts to 6 shifts of S hours 
The hours of workers other than shift workers are in accordance 
with an arrangement made between, the employers and workers 
-in 1919 In the drug and fine chemical industry the hours are 
fixed by an agreement of Mar 1933 A Joint Industrial 
Council agreement of February 1920 specified the hours in the 
manufacture of paint colour and varnish in respect of which 
the agreed minimum rates of wages are pavable, but provided 
that the agreement should not aftect those firms where a shorter 
week was in operation The hours in the manufacture of soap 
and candles are fixed by an agreement of the Joint Induslual 
Council of September 1926 , since that date the hours have 
been reduced by certain large films In match manufacturing 
the hours are determined by a Joint Industrial Council agree- 
ment The making of boot and flooi polish is covered by the 
Trade Boards Acts^and an Order under those Acts specifies the 
hours of labour in respect of which statutory minimum rates of 
wages are payable 

Finally, in several undertakings agreements have been con- 
cluded or measures adopted with a view' to reducing hours of 
work 

In Greece the Decree of 27 June 1932 consolidating and 
supplementing the provisions relating to the S-hour day 2 
enumerates among the industries covered several branches of 
the chemical industry Two Decrees of 9 July 1935 3 and 
14 August 1936 4 extended these provisions to other kinds of 
manufacture, and to the chemical industry m general Thus 
the whole of the chemical industry is now subject to the general 
hours of work regulations 


1 See appended Report, p 2G, note (j) 
5 L S 1932 — Gr 2 
3 L S 1935 — Gr 3 
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In India hours of work are fixed at 54 in the week (60 for 
seasonal industries) by the Factories Act of 20 August 1934 1 

In Italy hours of work m industry were reduced below the 
statutory limits of 8 m the day and 48 m the week, fixed by 
general legislation, as the result of an agreement concluded 
m October 1934 between the Fascist Confederation of Industrial 
Employers and the corresponding organisation of industrial 
workers This agreement provided that special agreements 
should be concluded for each branch of industry, specifying 
the classes of workers m respect of whom the proposed reduction 
oi hours was technically and economically possible The 
national fedeiations were also to fix the basic period for the 
calculation of average hours It was agreed that overtime 
should normally be prohibited, but permitted m the exceptional 
cases specified in section 11 of the Legislate e Decree of 15 March 
1923, No 692 2 (temporary exemptions granted by the Minister 
for certain industries) and' m cases arising out of the special 
characteristics of each industry (urgent orders, urgent lepairs, 
etc ) Special agreements were concluded m November and 
December 1934 for the chemical industry m general and various 
independent branches of the industry 3 

This first mter-confederal agreement expired on 16 April 
1935 and was replaced by an agreement concluded on 23 June 
1935 between the same central organisations, which again 
provided that the national federations concerned should fix 
the number of weeks over which hours of work should be 
averaged It also stipulated that the national federations 
might (1) agree to exemptions under conditions more favour- 
able to the workers than those provided by the legislation 
(nature of exceptions, number of extra hours allowed) m respect 
of preparatory and complementary -s\ork, intermittent work, 
technical and seasonal requirements, and cases of force majcure ; 
(2) provide for the reduction of hours of work m classes of 
employment not covered by the statutory regulations , (3) 
conclude agreements to regulate conditions of employment 
where there is a shortage of skilled labour or w here it is impossible 
for technical or economic reasons to apply shorter hours of 


1 L S 1934 — Ind 2 

2 L S 192-3 — II I 

3 C0XFEDEHA710NE FaSCISTA DEI La\ ORATORI DELL’ InDUSTRIA 

II rcassorbuncnlo della dikoccupazionc in Ilaha, Series A Xo 9 Rome 
1935, pp 85 el seq 
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work, the class of workers concerned in the latter case being 
also determined by agreement. 

In view of the fact that the provisions of the new inter- 
confederal agreement are substantially the same as those 
contained m the agreement which expired on 16 April 1935. 
the previous federal agreements remain in force as long as 
the federations concerned have not concluded new ones. 
Since the above new agreements were signed further collective 
agreements have been concluded for various branches of the 
chemical industry. 

Finally, reference should he made to two Decrees both 
issued under the general Hours of Work Act which a fleet the 
chemical industry. The first, dated 10 September 1993 h 
specifies the industries and processes in which the normal hours 
of work may be exceeded for technical or seasonal reasons and 
applies also to the chemical industry : and the second dated 
6 December 1923 -. specifies the occupations which require 
only intermittent work or mere being in attendance or watching, 
to which the limitation of hours of work does not apply, and 
covers also persons employed in the chemical industry. 

In Japan hours of work are limited by the Act of '29 March 
1923 1 * 3 to 11 in the day, including an hour's break for women 
and young persons under 16 years of age employed m factories 
regularly employing 10 or more persons or engaged in dangerous 
or unhealthy work. The Imperial Order of 5 June 19*26 4 
contains a schedule of the occupations in question several of 
winch belong to the chemical industry. 

In the Netherlands the general legislation 5 fixes hours of 
work at 4$ m the week. The Order of S September 1936 6 
concerning hours of w'ork m factories and workshops contains 
provisions concerning the distribution of hours of work, night 
work, and work in factories with continuous processes all of 
which apply to a certain number of specified chemical operations 
or processes. There are also collective agreements for particular 
branches of the chemical industry. 


1 L. S 19X5 — It 7, C 

: Ibid , It. 7 D. 

3 L S 1923 — Jap 1 

‘ L. S 1926 — Jap 1 B 

1 L S 1924 — Noth 5. 1930 — Noth 2 1936 — Neth. 2 

* L S 1936 — Neth 2 
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In New Zealand the Act of 8 June 1936 1 * amending the 
Factory Act of 6 February 1922 established the 8-hour day 
and 40-hour week On application made by any occupier of 
a factory, however, the Court of Arbitration may extend work- 
ing hours beyond these limits for a specified period if it considers 
that it would be impracticable to carry on the work of the fac- 
to ry efficiently without the extension In no case, however, 
may the working week exceed 44 hours 

In addition, there are arbitration awards which fix condi- 
tions of employment m various chemical industries for several 
districts The hours of work provisions of these awards 
must be m conformity with the 1936 Act 

In Norway collective agreements for various branches of 
the industry regulate hours of work m conformity with the 
provisions of the Workers’ Protection Act of 19 June 1936 s , 
which established the 48-hour week 

In the Philippine Islands, the Act of 9 December 1933, as 
amended by the Act of 26 August 1935 3 , limiting the hours of 
work of certain classes of labourers occupied m difficult, dan- 
gerous or unhealthful conditions to 8 per day, applies particu- 
larly to certain classes of workers m the chemical industry 

In Poland, under the Notification of 25 October 1933 4 * , 
hours of work are fixed at 8 m the day and 48 m the ueek 

In Rumania, m addition to the general Hours of Work Act 
of 9 April 192S 6 and the regulations for its administration issued 
on 30 January 1929 6 , which prescribe an 8-hour day and 48- 
hour week and provide for exemptions for certain categories 
of persons employed m positions of trust m the chemical 
industry, there are collective agreements applying to particu- 
lar branches of the chemical industry. 

In Spain, m addition to the general Act of July 1931 7 
prescribing a 48-hour week, hours of work m the various indus- 
tries and occupations are regulated in' conformity with the legis- 


1 L S 193G — N Z 2 

* L S 1936 — Nor 1 

3 L S 1935 — Phil 1 

1 L S 1933 — Pol 1 

s L S 192$ — Rum 1 

« L S 1929 — Rum 1 

' L S 1931 — Sp 9 
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lation by means of “ standards of employment Such stan- 
dards exist for certain branches of the chemical industry 1 . 

In Sweden there are a large number of collective agreements 
for the various branches of the chemical industry, which are 
based on the provisions of the general Hours of Work Act of 
16 May 1930 2 establishing an S-hour day and 4S-liour w eek 

In Switzerland the Order of 3 October 1919 concerning 
the administration of the Federal Factory Act 3 establishing 
the 4S-hour week, amended by the Order of the Federal Council 
of 7 September 1923 4 , enumerates certain operations and 
processes m the chemical industrv for ■which night work and 
Sunday work (continuous operations) are authorised 

For the United States it is difficult at the present time to 
give any clear account of the hours regulations in force in the 
chemical industry The statutory limitation of hours of work 
is left to the separate States and most of the Jaws m question 
fix the hours of women and young persons The regulation of 
the hours of adult men has not been carried as far : provision is 
usually made for a 4S-hour week and sometimes more 

To meet the effects of the depression Congress had adopted 
the National Industrial Recovery Act which was signed by 
the President on 16 June 1933 The object of this Act was to 
set up the necessary machinery for a vast scheme to provide 
for the re-employment of workers, the reduction of hours of 
work the payment of fair w r ages for the working hours thus 
reduced and the prevention of disastrous competition and over- 
production For each industry a code of fair competition was 
to be adopted embodying these provisions For the chemical 
industry one general code was approved together with some 
thirty other codes concerning the manufacture of specified 
products ordinarily regarded as chemical products 

As a result of the decision issued by the Supreme Court 
on 27 May 1935 5 , ruling that the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was unconstitutional and of the subsequent repeal of all 
the provisions empowering the President to approve codes and 

1 Cf Gonzales Rot-i^oss Anuario cspanol de polihca social 
Madrid, 1934-1935 

1 L S 1930 -Swe 1 
3 B B Yol X1Y, 1919. p 215 
* L S 1923 — Switz 3 

10 * A c S oo-Cht cr PouUr > Corporation t U S decided 27 Mav 
KMo oo S Ct 83/ 
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presiding for their application, breaches of the code provisions 
are now no longer punishable by law and observance of the 
codes has thus ceased to be compulsory 1 * Although the pro- 
msious of the codes concerning hours of work have been main- 
tained — to a \arving extent — m a certain number of 
undertakings b\ the decision of the employers or in consequence 
of agreement^, their \ aloe is no longer more than retrospective, 
and if thc\ are mentioned here it is onl^ by way of illustration 
A certain number of collect i\e agreements have since been 
concluded for a few chemical undertakings 

In the USSR, w here the w orkmg day is fixed at 7 hours 
by the Order of 2 January 1929, amended by that of 22 February 
1929 the Labour Code 3 provides that a shorter working day 
must be introduced for w orkers employed on specially strenuous 
or unhealthy work The Commissariat of Labour published on 
10 INo\ ember 1928 4 a list of the occupations to be covered by 
this provision, w Inch w as amended by an Order of 25 May 1929 
The list includes several occupations in the chemical industry 

In Yugoslavia hours of work are fixed at S in the day and 
4S in the week by the Act of 28 February 1922 s 


2. Scope of the Regulations 

The scope of the special regulations or provisions sometimes 
comprises all the branches of the chemical industry, sometimes 
only certain branches oi even processes or kinds of work or 
manufacture In both cases the regulations may either be 
national or apply only to certain regions 

In the follownng pages the scope of the special regulations 
is considered, first as to the undertakings, and secondly as to 
the classes of workers co\ ered 

A UNDERTAKINGS COVERED 

The various special regulations examined do not always 
speak of undertakings but refer rather to industries, operations, 
or kinds of manufacture In these latter cases it should be 

i Public Resolution No 2G, 74th Coneress, appeal 14 June 1935 

s L S 1929 — Russ 3, A 

s L S 1922 — Puss 1 

1 Jzicsha, No 51-52, 192S 
» L S 1922 — S C S 1 
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understood once and for all that the information given below 
applies to the undertakings or branches of undertakings engaging 
in such industries, operations, or kinds of manufacture. 

In Argentina the special provision concerning the reduction 
of hours of work m places deemed to be unhealthy applies to 
places where the following processes are carried on : 

Manufacture of white lead, red lead or other poisonous pigments, 
and handhng of paints, enamels or varnishes containing salts 
of lead or arsenic , 

Manufacture of litharge, red lead, massicot, white lead, and oxide 
of lead , 

Manufacture of oil varnishes carbon disulphide, sulphuric and 
acetic ether, collodion and its derivatives, sulphuric, picnc, 
oxalic, and salicylic acids murexide or purpura te of ammo- 
mum, chlorine, chloride of lime or hypochlorite of lime, nitric 
or azotic acid, and chromates . 

Distillation of corrosive sublimate and calomel, fulminate of 
mercury , 

Manufacture of perfumes from mtro-denvatives , 

Manufacture of zinc white , 

Pulverisation of copper ore and treatment thereof with acids ; 

Manufacture of arsenic compounds, sodium salts, potassium 
cyanide and its salts, potassium and its salts and celluloid ; 

Distillation of tar products (paraffin, creosote, carbolic acid) 

In Australia the Federal awards relating to the chemical 
industry apply to the artificial fertilisers’ industry x , glue and 
gelatine workers 1 2 , and the rubber industry 3 . 

In New South Wales there are arbitration awards for 
fertiliser manufacturing 4 * , bone milling and manure making 3 . 
paint, varnish, etc , making 6 , drug factories '. chemical workers®. 


1 Arbitration award of 10 March 1932 Cf Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Reports, 1932, VoL 31, p 67 

1 Arbitration award of 15 June 1934 {No. 168 of 1934), amended 
on 21 December 1934 (No 247 of 1934) and 9 March 1935 (No 11 of 1935). 

s Arbitration award of 23 September 1932, amended on 26 February 
1934 Gf Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, 1932, Yol 31, p 593, 
and Industrial and Labour Information, 25 June 1934, Yol L, No 13, 
p 458 

4 Agreement of 13 April 1926 Cf Xem South Wales Industrial 
Gazelle, Yol XXIX, p 6S4 Award of 13 December 1933 Idem Yol 
XLY, p 128 

1 Arbitration award of 27 November 192S Idem, Vol XXXY 
p 103 J 

* Arbitration award of 29 September 1926 Idem, YoL XXX 

p S72 * 

Arbitration award of 11 August 1927 Idem , YoL XXXII 
p 645 ” ' 

* Arbitration avard of IS October 1927 Idem , Yol XXXIII 

p 1 1 17 ’ 
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linoleum factories \ margarine making 1 2 soap and candle 
makers 3 , and m Queensland for fertiliser manufacturing 4 , soap 
and candle making 5 , margarine manufacture 6 , rubber workers 7 , 
and distilleries 8 In Victoria the competent authorities have 
issued decisions for animal manure manufacture, artificial 
manure making, manufacturing chemists, glue and gelatine 
manufacture, the making of soap, soda, candles, polishes, etc , 
and the rubber trade 9 

In Austria the special provisions on hours of work relate 
to cellulose factories and to the manufacture of oxygen and other 
compressed gases and alcohol , the provisions fixing shorter 
hours of work relate to certain operations m undertakings for 
the manufacture of lead compounds, alloys and articles made of 
lead, and to operations m undertakings producing or utilising 
benzol, toluene, xylene, tnchlorethylene, tetrachlorethane, 
tetrachloride of carbon or carbon disulphide Among the collec- 
tive agreements one covers the whole of the chemical industry 10 
and another the rubber industry 11 

' In Belgium special hours of work regulations were intro- 
duced by the Decree of 23 June 1924 for the following industries, 
branches of industry, or operations 

Manufacture of artificial slates , 

Manufacture of varnish (for the workers employed in boiling gums 
and finishing varmshes) , 


1 Arbitration award of 26 June 1933, amended on 24 April 1935 

Idem, Vols XLIV, p 203, and XLVII, p 1577 

3 Arbitration award of 15 December 1933 Idem, Vol XLV, 
p 11S 

* Arbitration award of 15 December 1933 Idem, Vol XLV, 

p 121 

* Arbitration awards of 16 November 1926, 5 September 1934, 
and 6 No\ ember 1934 Cf Queensland Industrial Gazelle, Vols XII, 
p 26, and XIX, pp 230 and 427 

I Arbitration award of 5 September 1928 Idem, Vol XIII, 

p 620 

s Arbitration award of 21 May 1934 Idem, Vol XIX, p 59 
Arbitration awards of 16 November 1925, amended on 9 Decem- 
ber 1925 and of 6 November 1934 Idem, Vols XI, pp 76 and 77, 
and XIX, p 449 

8 Arbitration awards of 11 June 1929 Idem, Vol X, p 531 

B Cf Summary of Wages and Conditions Fixed by Wages Boards 

or by Courl of Industrial Appeals , 1 Januarv 1937, pp 167, 16S, 51, 133, 
134 and 231 

10 General collectne agreement of 23 June 1933, concluded between 
the Central Federation for the Austrian Chemical and Metallurgical 
Industrs and the Austrian Federation of Chemical Workers 

II Collective agreement of 17 May 1933, amended on 19 June 1933, 
concluded between the Vienna Federation of Manufacturers and the 
Austrian Federation of Chemical Workers 
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Manufacture of gum, gelatine, and bone glue (for the workers 
employed m emptying the moulds, cutting, placing on sieves, 
and carrying to the gelatine drying rooms) , 

Vulcanisation of rubber goods (for the workers employed in vul- 
canising) , 

Electro-plating (for the workers employed in connection with the 
electrolytic baths) , 

Manufacture of artificial silk by the collodion process (for workers 
employed in denitrifying, bleaching, and drying) , 

Glazing of powders , 

Manufacture of photographic requisites (for w'orkers employed 
in cuttmg and drying photographic plates, films, and papers 
and in treating them with barytes) 

*■ 

The manufacture^ of artificial wool is subject to special 
regulations under the Royal Order of 29 April 1926 

In Czechoslovakia the legislation concerning continuous 
processes applies m particular to the following undertakings 
and lands of manufacture the manufacture of carbon electrodes 
and other articles made from plastic carbon, the manufacture 
of wood fibre and cellulose, spirit distilleries and refineries and 
yeast w r orks. starch w r orks the manufacture of chemical products, 
the manufacture of fats, petroleum refineries and kerosene w orks 
A collective agreement applies to a large part of the chemical 
industry 1 Separate agreements have reduced hours of work 
m spirit distilleries and refineries 

In Egypt the provisions of the Act limiting hours of w r ork 
apply in particular to the manufacture of explosives, lead 
content substances, asphalt, and organic manure 

In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week in the chemical industries defines the scope of 
the regulations b\ referring to certain industrial sub-groups 
in the list of industries and occupations used for the general 
statistics of France as laid down in the Decree of 9 April 1936 2 

The principal industries co\ ered are the following 
Manufacture Oi starch, potato-flour, etc 

Manufacture of starch, potato-flour glucose , of dextrin and other 
■vegetable glues, of paste, size, and dressing 


i Collective agreement of lo JuK 192o, concluded between the 
Association of Chemical Industries at Usti-Nad-Laban and the Inter 
national Federation of Chemical Workers in Czeclio4o\akia IT«;li 
Nad-Laban section ~ ' 

1 Journal Oflicicl de la Tlcpubhque Frangaise, 7 Mav 1936 
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Manufactuie of pharmaceutical products 

Manufacture of vegetable oils, candles, perfumeij, etc 

Manufacture, clarification and refining of vegetable oils , grinding 
of oil-cake , 

Manufacture of stearine tallow melting and refining , stearme 
manufacture , wax melting and bleaching , manufacture of 
candles and tapers , 

Manufacture of soap , manufacture and lefining of glycerine , 
Perfumeiy preparation of natural perfumes, manufacture of 
. artificial perfumes, preparation of perfumed pioducts 

Manufacture of animal oils and fats, glue, and fertilisers 

Manufactuie of animal oils and fats, gut-worlcs, 

Manufacture of glues of animal origin , manufacture of gelatine , 
Manufacture of albumen , drying of blood , 

Manufacture of animal chaicoal, 

Sewage removal, sewage-powder manufacture, sewage, ofial, 
and house-refuse dressing , house-refuse incineration , 
Fertilisers manufacture of artificial manure of animal or vege- 
table origin , of chemical manure, including the preparation of 
mineral superphosphates and phosphatic fertilisers 

Manufacture of acids, salts, and sundry products 

Manufacture of sulphuric acid, nitric acid, hydrochlonc acid, 
and various mineral acids , 

Manufacture of chlorine, chloride of lime, and other chlorides , 
Preparation of caustic soda, sodium carbonate, and other sodium 
salts , 

Manufacture of potash and potassium salts , of iodine, iodides, 
bromine and bromides , 

Manufactuie of ammonia and ammonium salts, 

Manufacture of cyanides , 

Refining of sulphur and manufacture of sulphur products , 
manufacture of arsenic and arsenical products , 

Manufacture of carbon disulphide , 

Manufacture of boric acid , 

Manufacture of alum , 

Manufacture of barium and strontium salts , 

Manufacture of silicates , of fluorides , of hydrofluoric acid , of 
talc , 

Manufacture of tartaric acid and tartrates , 

Manufacture of various organic compounds oxalic acid, potassium 
oxalate, lactic acid, butyric acid, citric acid, benzoic acid, 
saccharic acid, manufacture of alcohol derivatnes, manu- 
facture of ethers , 

Manufacture of various metallic salts and inorganic compounds , 
Manufacture of salts and mantles for incandescent lights , of 
salts of rare metals , of ferrocerium , 

Manufacture of photographic products , 

Chemical research laboratories , 

Manufacture of antiseptics, disinfectants, clarifiers, boiler-cleaning 
composition, scale-removers fluxes mordants, insecticides, 
metal-tempering powder, of fire-extinguishing products and 
appliances , of oenological products 
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Manufacture of explosives, etc 
Manufacture of explosives , 

Manufacture of phosphorus and phosphorus salts , 

Manufacture of matches and fire-lighters 

Distillation of coal, oil, resin, wood, etc - 

Coke ovens manufacture of coke , of acetylene and similar 
gases , of compressed and liquefied gases , 

Manufacture of patent fuel , 

Coal tar, mineral oil manufacture, distillation, and refining of 
coal tar , manufacture of coal-tar derivatives , refining of 
petroleum and manufacture of by-products of petroleum , 
distillation of shale , manufacture of asphalt and bitumen , 
Resms manufacture of resin, resinous products, turpentine, 
sealing wax , refining of camphor , 

Wood distillation of wood, charcoal-burning, and manufacture 
of by-products of wood (wood tar, wood vinegar, methyl 
alcohol, acetic acid and acetates, acetone, creosote, guaiacol) , 
Tanning extracts 

Manufacture of dyestuffs, inks, varnishes, etc 

Dyestuffs manufacture of natural dyestuffs of animal and 
vegetable origin , of artificial dyestuffs , 

Paints manufacture of mineral dyestuffs, black pigments, whit- 
ing, white lead, zinc white, paints, and bronze paint , 
Manufacture of pencils, inks, varnishes, and lacquers , 
Manufacture of blacking, polishes, and products for cleaning , 
Manufacture of putty, plastic clay, and products for grafting 

Manufacture of rubber and rubber substitutes 

Manufacture of rubber and gutta-percha, and of articles of rubber 
and gutta-percha, including solid and pneumatic rubber tyres , 
Manufacture of rubber cloth, clothing, and footwear 
Manufacture of celluloid, viscose, and plastic substances (bakehte, 
synthetic resms} , of linoleum 

The Decree further lays down that its provisions shall 
apply to 

Undertakings where bakelite, synthetic resms, aceto-cellulose, viscose 
and other plastic substances are worked up, except factories 
making insulating material and artificial silk spmnmg mills (these 
last are covered by the Decree of 17 November 1936 fixing the 
methods of applymg the 40-hour week in the textile industry) , 
Oil stores and depots, even separate from refineries, except retail 
establishments , 

Laboratories for chemical, micrographical, and microbiological 
analysis working on commercial lines and not attached to under- 
takings where other industrial or commercial businesses are 
carried on , 

Undertakings for the sorting, washing, crushing, grinding, screen- 
ing, etc , of coal and graphite 

The provisions of the Decree do not apply, howe\er, to 
the workshops, yards, shops, warehouses, and offices of und-er 
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takings engaged in handling merchandise m ports and operating 
there as branches of coal undertakings , foi they come under the 
Decree i elating to undertakings engaged in handling merchandise 
m ports accessible 01 not accessible to oeean-gomg vessels 

Finally, the pio\isions of the Decree are applicable to work- 
shops, yards, warehouses, offices, and head offices of the under- 
takings which are enumciatcd abo\c, even if not attached to 
the premises where the industries indicated are carried on, and 
which are engaged solely in piomotmg I he working and mainten- 
ance of these undertakings and their branches 

In Germany the legislation concerning the reduction of 
hours of work in unhealthy or dangerous operations applies to 
establishments or branches of mdustrj engaging m the manufac- 
ture oT lead paints and olhei lead compounds 1 , the manu- 
facture, packing and storage of Thomas meal 2 , and the vulca- 
nisation of rubber goods 3 

The national model collective rules for the chemical industry 
apply to the wdiole industry but do not define it In addition 
there are special collective rules for certain branches of the 
industry which are regarded as independent, such as the soap 
industry 4 

In Great Britain there are separate agreements between 
organisations of employers and workpeople relating to hours 
of labour m heavy chemical manufacture , drug and fine chemical 
manufacture , paint, colour and \ arnish manufacture , soap 
and candle manufacture , and match manufacture , wdnle the 
making of boot and floor polish is covered by the provisions of 
the Trade Boards Acts 

In Greece the legislation on the 8-hour day applies to the 
whole of the chemical industry 

In Italy special agreements for the application of the 40-hour 
w'eek apply to the chemical industry m general, the manufacture 
of artificial textile fibres, the rubbei and plastic products indus- 
try, and olive oil refineries National collectne agreements 
concluded prior to the above agreements apply to the chemical 


1 Order of 27 January 1920 

s Orders of 30 January and 30 September 1931 

s Notification of 1 March 1902 

4 Cf Ftcichsarbcitsblall, Vol VI, No 18, 1935, p 442 
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industry in general 1 and the manufncLuie of chemical products 
for agriculture 2 Among those concluded since, mention may 
be made of the agreements for the oil industry 3 

The agreements for the chemical industry in general and 
for olive-oil refining do not apply to undertakings employing 
less than five workers In calculating the number of workers 
no account is taken of foremen and persons wdio, owing to 
their special duties, cannot be replaced without harming the 
normal working of the undertaking The agreement for the 
chemical industry m general also excludes undertakings or 
branches of undertakings w r here Lhe work done is placed m a 
reserved class because of its importance to national defence 

The Royal Decree of 10 September 1923 and supplementary 
decrees contain special exceptions for the superphosphates 
industry, the manufacture of glue of animal origin, and certain 
electro-chemical undertakings 

In Japan the Factory Act applies to undertakings where 
the following operations, deemed to be of a dangerous nature 
or injurious to health, are carried on and which may be consi- 
dered as coming under the chemical industry m general 

Manufacture of poisonous substances or medicines , 

Manufacture of paints, pigments for toilet use or printing inks and 
colours , 

Industries using sulphurous anhydride, chlorine or hydrogen , 
Refining of sulphur , 

Manufacture of rubber substitutes , 

Refining of fatty oils , 

Preparation of boiled oil , 

Manufacture of artificial leather, paper and waterproof materials 
if use is made of a siccative oil ora solvent, 

Manufacture of rubber goods with the help of a solvent , 
Vulcanising of rubber goods when a solvent or rubber cement is 
used , 

Extraction of resm or oils with the help of a solvent , 
Manufacture of hair-oil with the help of a solvent , 

Manufacture of artificial pearls -with the help of a solvent , 
Manufacture of adhesive plasters with the help of a solvent , 


1 National collective labour agreement of 22 March 1928 for workers 
m the chemical industry, concluded between the National Fascist 
Federation of Chemical and Similar Industries and the National Federa- 
tion of Tascist Industrial Workers’ Unions 

s National collective labour agreement of 23 March 1932 for workers 
in the industry making chemical products for agriculture concluded 
between the National Fascist Federation for the Manufacture of Chemi- 
cal Products for Agriculture and the National Federation of Fascist 
Industrial Morkers’ Unions 

3 U Laioro rasci'.la, 13 March 1937, 
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Manufacture of tanmc acid , 

Manufacture of compound dyestuffs or of intermediates , 
Manufacture of celluloid, or of celluloid ai tides made by heating 
or by using a sawing machine , 

Manufacture of gun cotton , 

Manufacture of ether , 

Manufacture or denaturing of alcohol , 

Manufacture of viscose , 

Distilling or lectifying of turpentine , 

Distilling, refining or canmng of mineral oils , 

Refining of asphalt , 

Malang of tar felt or tar paper , 

Manufacture of matches , 

Manufacture or handling of gunpowder, explosives, fuses, car- 
tridges or fireworks , 

Manufacture of compressed or liquefied gases , 

Preparation of carbon for electrical apparatus , 

Manufacture of calcium carbide , 

Making of animal charcoal or dried blood , 

Manufacture of glue 

In the Netherlands the legislation contains provisions 
with regard to the two-shift system which apply to creosotmg 
and cyanismg works, moulded candle factories, celluloid facto- 
ries, artificial fertiliser grinding works, artificial silk factories, 
linoleum factories, rubber factories, nitrogen compound factories, 
and soap factories 

Several provisions concerning undertakings working conti- 
nuously day and night apply to specified chemical industries 
or operations, namely 

1 The provisions establishing exceptions for certain 
workers employed at night in soap factories in connection 
with the splitting of oil and fat, and on stoking m lacquer, 
varnish and drying oil factories 

2 The provisions concerning work carried on continuously 
day and night except on Sunday, m 

Superphosphate, soda, potash, refined potash, nitrate of potash, 
magnesia, waterglass, tar, chrome compounds, dyestuffs and 
intermediates, acetyl cellulose, ether, acetone, ultramarine, 
and zinc white factories , 

Petroleum and paraffin refineries except the working up of refined 
paraffin) , 

Steanne candle factones (so far as is necessary for the continuous 
chemical process and the steam distillation of ghcenne solu- 
tions) , 

Extract factories , 

Factories of essential oils, essences, and synthetic and extracted 
perfumes , 

Oil-crushing establishments, oil factones and caLUecahe factories , 
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hut rogen. oxcrem hydrogen. ar*d db-ofv^d acetylene facfories : 
Ace is le of lead factories : 

Vfhife-Iead factories On connect mn vdth the chambers, ; 

A colic acid f actories: 

Sacchar mo factories: 

Celluloid factories : 


Cocaine and quinine factories : 

Redr eries of ris feral asphalt: 

Artificial resin factories 'except fh^-fir.' -hr qofso!idi r, ed products^ ; 

Art if ciai silk factories Percent mechanical v.o"k> : 

linoleum factories 'except hand punting 

Potato-flour. dextrine, symp and pdcco-e factories: 

hierch. sano and maizena factories: 

fdarxarine ^factories : 

Brandy distilleries , malt spirit factories ; 
half L chine and re 


:r estanlis 


o 

*>« 


ir.e provisions concerning continuous employment 
cl n diner hands vs : 


Vfitn hours averaging 144 over three consecutive 
vreeks. in chloride of lime factories, the oil-drying 
departments of linoleum factories, artificial silk 
factories preparation of "iscose and preparation and 
manitrulaiion of the spinning solution, and cellophane 
factories : 


A, 


7,'fth ho'rrs 


averaging 15-6 ove>- three consecutive 
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Among collective agreements examined, relerence may be 
made to those relating to the manufacture of dextrin (starch 
gum) and cachets (wafer capsules). 

In New Zealand there are arbitration awards for chemical 
manure workers 1 , manure, tallow, acid soap and candle 
wwkers 2 , and match workers 3 

In Norway the collective agreements examined apply 
to the 'sarious branches of the chemical industry carried on m 
the country 

In the Philippine Islands the Act regulating hours of w r ork 
applies in particular to workers occupied in the production 
of explosives 

In Rumania the collective agreements examined relate 
chiefly to petroleum refining, match manufacture and wood 
distillation. Most of them apply to particular undertakings 

In Spam the tw'o national standards of employment eon- 
cermmr the chemical mdustrv relate to the match industry and 

CJ » • 

the petroleum mdustrv respectively The pro\ incial standards 
of employment relate to the following industries the chenncal 
industry in general (pro\ mces of Almena, Ciudad Real, Murcia, 
Navarra, Salamanca) ; chemical fertilisers (provinces of Biscay. 
Coruna. Madrid) , soap (province of Cordoba) , perfumer} and 
soap (province of Madrid) , lye (province of Saragossa) ; carbides 
(province of Coruna) ; alcohol, rubber, carbon dioxide and sul- 
phur dioxide, drugs (province of Madrid) 

In Sweden the collective agreements examined relate to 
the various branches of the chemical mdustrv carried on in 
the country. 

In Switzerland night work and Sunday work which mean 
that the processes have to be carried on continuously through- 

x Arbitration awards of 22 October 1929, 26 April 192S, 1 Juh 
1930, and 13 February 1931 Cf An arris, Recommendations, Agreement «, 
Orders etc , made under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
the Apprentices' -4c? and the Labour Disputes Investigations Act, Yols 
XXV A. p 974; XXVIII p 299, XXX, p. 705; and XXXI p 1 

1 Arbitration awards or 22 October 1929 and 1 July 1930 Idem 
Vols XXV A p 974, and XXX. p 705 

* Arbitration award ol 10 August 1926 Idem, Vol. XXVI, p 715 
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out the week, are recognised by the legislation as an absolute 
necessity m the following industries 

Manufacture of alcohol (part-time night work and Sunday work 
for the supervision of apparatus) , 

Electro-chemistry (work connected with electric furnaces and the 
electrolytic manufacture of chlorine gas, salts and metals) , 
Manufacture of cyanamide (work connected with electric furnaces, 
the liquefaction of air, the crushing of calcium carbide, the 
nitrifying furnace, the crushing, grinding and packing of 
cyanamide) , 

Manufacture of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids , 

Manufacture of nitnc acid (the electric process) , 

Manufacture of water-glass; 

Manufacture of soda and caustic alkalis , 

Manufacture of chromium salts (work connected with calcining) , 
Manufacture of white lead (m oxidation chambers and drying 
rooms) , 

Manufacture of red lead , 

Manufacture of carbons for arc lamps and electrodes (carbonising 
work) , 

Salt works (boiling and drying) 

In the Untied Stales the codes of fair competition included 
one for the chemical manufacturing industry, covering the manu- 
facture of “ heavy, industrial, and fine chemicals and their by- 
products ” Supplementary codes were established for three 
branches of the industry, namely the carbon dioxide industry, 
the agricultural insecticide and fungicide industry, and the 
industrial alcohol industry In addition special codes were 
also established for a certain number of industries ordinarily 
or frequently regarded as branches of the chemical industry, 
but m the United States apparently held to form independent 
industries 

Asphalt shmgle and roofing manufacture , 

Petroleum , 

Photographic manufacturing , 

Linoleum and felt base manufacturers , 

Plumbago crucible , 

Fertiliser , 

Paint, varnish and lacquer manufacturing , 

Asbestos , 

Soap and glycerine manufacturing , 

Buffing and polishing composition , 

Liquefied gas , 

Hardwood distillation, 

Oxj -acetylene , 

bhoe and leather finish, polish, and cement manufacture 
Furniture and floor wax and polish 
Witch hazel , 

Carbon black manufacturing , 
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Lye, 

Candle manufacturing industry and the beeswax and bleachers’ 
refiners , 

Printing ink manufacturing , 

Perfume, cosmetic and other toilet preparations , 

Fanning extract , 

Insecticide and disinfectant manufacturing , 

Dry colour , 

Watei -proofing, damp proofing, caulking compounds and concrete 
floor treatments manufacturing , 

Pyrotechnic manufacturing , 

Sulphonated oil manufacturing , 

Rubber, 

Rayon , 

Matches , 

Pencils 

Finally, lt-should be mentioned that during the administra- 
tion of the general code for the chemical manufacturing industry, 
eighteen branches of the industry, e g those for borax and 
potash, plastic fabricators, isinglass, explosives, nitrogen, pearl 
essence, pmewood distillation, dyewood extracts, cast phenolic 
resm manufacturing, etc , asked to be placed under supplement- 
ary codes Codes were not established for them either because 
the requests were withdrawn or because the industries were held 
to come under the general code for the chemical manufacturing 
industry 

Among the local collective agreements m force mention 
may be made of those for undertakings engaging in the manufac- 
turing of chemical products m general, fertilisers, and matches, 
and for the rubber and oil industries 

In the USSR the legislation concerning hours of work 
for certain operations deemed to be strenuous or unhealthy 
covers the following chemical industries the production of 
nitric, hydrochloric, and sulphuric acids, chlorine (liquid and 
gas), chromium salts, arsenic and its compounds, nitrites, lead 
salts, caustic alkalis, malt, explosives, drugs (sublimate, calomel, 
arsenic compounds), soap, mineral oils, perfumes, aniline dyes, 
mineral paints (white lead, paints containing copper, litharge 
or red lead), rubber, lead pencils 


The above survey shows that there is only one country 
with statutory regulation of hours of work for the chemical 
industry as such and containing all the provisions necessitated 
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by such regulation (France). The other statutory regulations 
for the chemical industry merely contain special provisions 
for certain kinds of work or operations requiring special hours of 
work regulations (Belgium), or for continuous processes (Czecho- 
slovakia. Netherlands Switzerland), unhealthy work (Argen- 
tina Austria. Germany. U S S.R.) or night work (Netherlands, 
Switzerland), or various other exemptions or exceptions (Austria. 
Belgium. Italy Rumania, etc.). In all these cases the regula- 
tions define in detail the kinds of work or operations involved 
The scope of the other methods of regulation varies widely 
as regards both the industries covered and the areas in which 
they apply. It should be noted, howevet. that the few collec- 
tive agreements for the chemical industry as a whole do not 
state what is meant by the industry. 


B. — Classes of Persons covered 


For the chemical industry, as for other industries the 
legislation on hours of work provides for exceptions for persons 
in positions of management, supervision or trust and sometimes 
for persons with special technical qualifications The Belgian 
and Rumanian legislation treats head chemists directors of 
laboratories, and their assistants among others as persons m 
positions of trust and therefore excepts them from the regula- 
tions on hours of work 


In Germany chemists engineers, physicians employees 
with a complete higher technical or scientific education and other 
similar employees in the chemical industry are subject to special 
regulations which do not prescribe their hours of work this 
matter being left to local regulations 

In Italy the list of persons to whom the statutory limitation 
of hours of work does not apply in view of the fact that their 
occupations require only intermittent work or mere beum m 
attendance or watching includes in particular m addition to 
the general categories of workers such as caretakers natchmen. 
door-keepers, carters stablemen etc the persons responsible 
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for the supervision and working of vacuum-producing apparatus, 
filters, distilling apparatus, oxidising, reduction and calcining 
furnaces (subject to certain conditions), sulphuric and nitric 
acid plant, apparatus for the electrolysis of water, apparatus for 
the compression and liquefaction of gases, and apparatus for 
the rapid cooling of soap 

The agreement on the 40-hour week m the chemical 
industry in general does not apply to workers employed on 
dangerous work who need to ha\e a full knowledge of the pro- 
cesses and material used 

The agieement on the 40-hour week for the artificial 
textile fibre industry does not apply to workers whose occupa- 
tions are intermittent or invoke mere attendance, foremen, 
charge hands, workers responsible for the internal transport 
serwees, or workers wdio engage m w'ork requiring a long 
apprenticeship or special technical conditions, provided that 
there are no persons a\ailable with the necessary qualifications 
for the w ork in question 

The agreement on the 40-hour week for the rubber industry 
provides that the reduction of hours shall apply to 60 per cent 
of the stall in undertakings employing over 500 workers and 
50 per cent in those empIo\ mg not moi c than 500 workers 
Further, the reduction is allowed onlv if for a particular operation 
there are at least five A\orkers engaged on the same job 

In Spain the national standards of employment for the 
petroleum industry exclude heads of services, foremen, care- 
takers and door-keepers avIio are housed free of charge on the 
premises of the undertaking itself, and touring-car chauffeurs 

In the Untied Siaies the code for the chemical manufacturing 
industry stipulated that the limitation on hours of work 
should not apply to persons employed m an executive, admi- 
nistrative, supervisory and/or technical capacity (excluding 
skilled operating labour and non-professionally trained labora- 
tory workers), or persons employed as outside salesmen The 
other codes for particular chemical products contained similar 
exceptions 

Finally it should be noted that in a general way, for certain 
AAork subject to special provisions continuous processes, and 
dangerous and unhealthy w r ork, only the workers employed on 
such operations are covered and not all the workers m the 
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undertaking or part of an undertaking m which the operations 
are carried on 


3. Definition of Hours of Work 

None of the regulations special to "the chemical industry 
contains a full and exact definition of hours of work, but 
some of them deal with rest periods during work, the cleaning 
of machinery and premises after work, and the time spent by 
the workers on changing their clothes and washing 

In Australia the Federal award for the rubber industry 
provides that on shift operations other than continuous shift 
operations a meal period of not less than 20 minutes shall be 
allowed, which shall count as time worked 

In New South Wales, m the paint and varnish industry, 
workers working three shifts are allowed a break of 20 minutes 
for a meal Under the award for this industry, as also under 
those for chemical workers and linoleum workers, periods of 
5 to 30 minutes, included m working time, are allowed for the 
purpose of washing and of changing clothes 

In Queensland, m certain fertiliser factories, the workers 
are allowed 10 minutes off both morning and afternoon, to 
smoke 

In Austria the general collective agreement for the chemical 
industry provides that each worker must be allowed sufficient 
time before his work ends to clean the machinery and 
premises 

In Czechoslovakia the collective agreement for the chemical 
industry provides that any cleaning of machinery and premises 
ordered by the management must be carried out during normal - 
working time The worker’s changing of clothes and personal 
toilet must take place after the signal to leave has been given, 
but workers employed on particularly dirty operations are 
allowed a specified period to wash and take a bath, this period 
being fixed by the management of the undertaking m agreement 
with the workers 

In Germany , according to the basic collective rules for the 
chemical industry, the workers are allowed no time to wash If, 
however, m exceptional cases of particularly dirty work it is 
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ncecs^arv for reasons of health, for instance, that the workers 
should wash after stopping work, the management of the 
undei taking, in agreement with the district organisations, 
may allow the workers sufficient time to w r ash, which is 
included m working time and paid for as such 

In .Japan the hours of w-ork include rest periods varying 
from 30 minutes to I hour 

In New Zealand some arbitration aw r ards provide for an 
interval of 10 minutes both morning and afternoon for smoking, 
m the case of certain operations 


4. Limits of Regulation Normal Hours of Work 

In view' of the technical requirements and characteristics 
of employment in the chemical industry the limits of hours 
of work may vary according as the work is non-continuous and 
carried out by one or two shifts, or is continuous but stops on 
Sundays, or is continued also on Sundays, or is carried out under 
unhealthy conditions 

A — Non-Continuous Operations 

Whether non-continous operations are carried out by a 
single shift, as is most often the case, or by tw r o shifts, the hours 
of work prescribed for such operations by the regulations special 
to the chemical industry are given m the table overleaf 
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In the light of the data gnen m this table, together with the 
precisions m the general laws and regulations applicable also 
to the chemical industn, it will be seen that hours of work in 
thi? industry do not diller from those in force in other industries 
The usual standard is the S-hour day and the 4S-hour week 
Tins maximum is exceeded m some countries such as India and 
Japan : on the other hand hours are shorter m several Australian 
States (New Soutli Wales, Queensland and in some industries in 
\ u tona) C7cchoslo\akia in =ome industries, France Great 
Enlam ItaK New Zealand, the United Slates the USSR 
and occasionally in some undertaking m certain other countries 
such as Belgium the Netherlands and Yugoslavia 

Dislribuhon of Hour « vnlhin Ike Week 

In some countries hours are not uniformly the same for 
ecery day' of the week Several regulations provide for a 
Saturday' half-holiday or even for the distribution of hours of 
•work over o days only 

In Auslraha the Federal awards and the awards and 
determinations for New South Wales Queensland, and Victoria 
provide for a Saturday half-holiday and for longer hours on 
the first 5 days of the week Some of the awards e\en allow 
for a 5-da\ week 

In Austria the general agreement for the chemical industry 
provides that the normal working time for each day of the 
week is to be fixed by each undertaking but that as a general 
rule w r ork must cease on Saturday at midday and may m no 
case exceed 9% hours on the other days of the week 

In Czechoslovakia, according to the collective agreement 
for the chemical industry, the management of the undertaking, 
acting m collaboration with the works council or the workers’ 
representatives, distributes hours of work over the week ac- 
cording to the needs of the undertaking As a general rule 
work on Saturday' must cease at 1 p m. 

In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour w eek m the chemical industries procodes for - 

(1) the limitation of hours of actual work to S in the day- 
on 5 days in the week even' Saturday' or Monday- 
being free ; or 



E*2) the limitation of hours of actual work to 6 hours 
40 minutes on each weekday ; or 

[o) the unequal distribution of the 40 hours o\er the 
diflerent days of the week with a \iew to establishing 
a weekly half-holiday, provided that not more than 
8 hours are worked on any one day 

If the collective agreements concluded between the em- 
ployers’ and workers organisations for a branch of industry in a 
particular localitv or region provide for the general adoption of 
one of the methods of arranging hours mentioned above, this 
method may be made compulsory for all undertakings m the 
branch of industry situated m the locality or region by an Order 
of the Minister of Labour. 

If the employers or workers' organisations in one or more 
branches of industry m a-particular locality or region demand 
that a unif orm method of arranging hours should be fixed for 
the undertakings in the branch or branches of industry m the 
locality or region in question, the decision on the request shall 
be taken by Decree after consultation with all the organisa- 
tions concerned and with reference to the agreements If any. 
concluded between them. 

The undertakings authorised to grant the weekly rest day 
m rotation which do not make use of this power and adopt the 
first method of arranging hours mentioned above may work 
6 days in the week, each worker being entitled to a rest day in 
rotation m addition to the weekly rest. This provision applies 
m particular to carting and delivery services 

In the rubber industry workshops with mechanical equip- 
ment may w ork six days m the week, each worker being em- 
ployed for 5 days of S hours and having a rest day in turn. 

Oil refineries non-contmuous processes', depots and stores 
which adopt the first method of arranging hours of work 
mentioned abo\e may allow part of their staff to take the rest 
da\ on Saturday, and the others on Mondav 

Underlakmgs which choose the method of distributing 
hour? o\ er o w eekda\ - for their offices and agencies mav 
employ a skeleton staff on the Monday ;or Saturday) subject 
to granting a compensatory rest. 

In other cases w-here the organisation of work bv relays 
or by a system of rotation is justified it may be authorised by 
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a Ministerial Order issued after consultation Math the employers’ 
and Markers’ organisations concerned 

In services where the n r ork, although not itself necessarily 
continuous, is technically dependent on services which must 
necessarily be carried on continuously, the staff may be employed 
for 8 hours in the day during 5 weekdays with one day off in 
the course of the week 

In India , m a Bombay match factory, the working week 
of 54 hours is usually divided as follows Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 9% hours, Thursday, 10 hours; 
Saturday, 6 hours 

In New Zealand the arbitration awards considered provide 
that work must cease on Saturday at midday, the hours 
corresponding to the Saturday afternoon are spread over the 
other days of the week 

In Norway and Sweden the collective agreements usually 
provide that the 48-hour week is to be divided at the rate of 
8 % hours on each of the first 5 days and 5 % hours on Saturday 

Distribution of Hours over Several Weeks 

In order to allow of greater flexibility m the organisation 
of the work and to meet certain technical difficulties some 
regulations provide for the distribution of hours over periods 
of more than a week 

In Australia the Federal award concerning glue and gelatme 
workers provides for a working period of 176 hours over 4 weeks, 
subject to a weekly maximum of 48 hours 

In Austria, in alcohol factories, hours may be organised 
in such a way as not to exceed 96 over 2 v'eeks but in no case 
may the hours of a shift exceed 12 hours 

In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week in the chemical industries provides that m 
industries where the length of the processes necessitates such 
a system, it shall be possible to spread SO hours of actual 
work over 2 consecutive weeks and 10 or 11 working days, 
subject to a maximum of S hours a day, and provided that the 
day on vdncli work is suspended may only be a Saturday or a 
Monday, as veil as the Sunday 
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This method of arranging hours is also subject to the 
provisions, mentioned on p 42, concei ning the introduction of 
uniform methods for all undertakings in a locality or region. 

In Germany the collective rules for the soap industry 
fix hours of work at 96 m any 2 weeks 

In Italy the 40-hour agreements for the chemical industry, 
the artificial textile fibre industry, and olive oil refineries provide 
for the distribution of hours of work over a period of 4 weeks 
In the rubber and plastic products industry the period is 
6 weeks 

In the United. Slates the collective agreements concerning 
the oil industry provide that hours may not exceed 72 m any 
2 weeks, with a maximum of 40 in the week and 16 in any 
2 days 

The code of fair competition for the chemical manufacturing 
industry provided for the distribution of hours over any period 
of 4 months and for a weekly maximum of 48 hours Several 
of the codes for particular branches of the chemical industry 
also provided for the distribution of hours over periods of up 
to 6 months 

B — Continuous Operations 
Continuous Work except on Sundays 

To judge from the regulations studied, the hours of work of 
workers employed on continuous processes that are interrupted 
on Sunday do not differ from those of workers employed on 
non-contmuous processes As a general rule they work 6 shifts 
m the week, and the length of the shift is usually the same as 
for workers whose work is not continuous In addition the 
shift usually includes a break of 20-30 minutes for meals 

Continuous Work throughout the Week including Sunday 

The regulations special to the chemical industry contain 
the following provisions on continuous work carried on day and 
night and on Sundays, so far as it is possible to distinguish 
under these regulations between such completely contmuous 
work and work that is interrupted on Sunday It may be 
mentioned that in some cases the working week of each worker 
does not correspond to 7 times the shift of 6 or 8 hours , 
continuity of work is then secured by the employment of relief 
workers or shifts 
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In Australia the Federal award foi Ihe lubber industry fixes 
working hours at 132 in 3 weeks, subject to a maximum working 
week of 48 hours, thus making the avciage 44 hours per week 
'1 he Federal arbitration aw'ard for the artificial fertilisers 
industry fixes liours at 56 in the week. 

In New' South Wales the award for fertiliser manufacture 
proxides foi SS hours of work in 1 1 consecutne days oi 11 shifts 
m 12 consecutive da\s, no shift being allowed to exceed 8 hours 
In addition the shift includes a biealc of 30 minutes for meals 
No worker can be called back to lus shift until he has been off 
work for at least 8 hours The ailntration aw'ard foi paint, 
varnish, etc , making provides for a 3-slufL system for certain 
cases, each shift working 41 horns in the week The shift 
must include a break of 20 minutes for meals, and the hours 
max be worked on a weeklv oi tn-wcekly basis The award 
for drug factory woikcrs pi oxides for a 44-hour week and a 
maximum 9-hour day That for chemical workers provides 
that in the case of certain kinds of continuous woik the hours 
shall be 44 per week, 88 per fortnight, or 176 per 4 weeks 
In Victoria the xvage board determination for animal 
manure manufacture states that shift w'ork is to be organised 
on the basis of 56 hours per week and 8 hours per shift That 
for Ihe rubbei industry contains, as regards continuous work, 
provisions similai to those of the Fedeial aw'ard for the rubber 
industry mentioned above 

In Austria , in the manufacture of oxygen and other com- 
pressed gases, in branches of establishments m which continuous 
production over a period of 2 or 3 w'eeks is usually followed by a 
stoppage of production for several days, hours may be so arranged 
as to amount to not more than 224 m 4 weeks Hours of work in 
any week in excess of 48 must however be paid as overtime 
In cellulose factories hours may be extended to 12 in the 
24 m the case of continuous processes 

The general collective agreement for the chemical industry 
provides that the hours of work of any shift are to be 8 on each 
day of the week The change-over of shifts must take place 
on Sunday in such a way that two shifts are changed every 
12 hours, so that each worker may have 24 hours of uninterrupt- 
ed rest every third Sunday 

'In Czechoslovakia the collective agreement for the chemical 
industry provides that m industries involving continuous 
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processes the normal working day of each worker may not 
exceed 8 hours The arrangement of shifts must be made in 
accordance with the requirements of the undertaking by the 
management m collaboration with the workers’ representatives 
In undertakings where work is contmuous and does not stop 
on Sundays the change-over of shifts must, unless otherwise 
decided by the management of the undertaking in collaboration 
with the workers’ representatives take place on Sunday m such 
a way that each worker has a rest period of 32 hours' every 
third Sunday 

The legislation provides that to allow the 32-hour period 
of rest to fall on Sunday for each of the three shifts in 
turn, the alternation of shifts may be arranged so that one shift 
is allowed the 32-hour period of rest during Saturday and 
Sunday, its place being taken by the other two shifts It is 
considered desirable, however, that a relief shift should be 
organised m order to provide for the weekly alternation of 
slufts 

In the alcohol industry under a recent agreement continuous 
operations must be organised on the basis of a 42-hour week 

In Estonia , m a shale-oil refinery, continuous processes 
are entrusted to 3 slufts each working 48 hours a week. The 
work is organised in groups of 7 workers, who have a day off 
duty in rotation In two similar undertakings the hours are 
168 over a period of 3 weeks, or an average of 56 hours per week 
In order that some of the wurkers may rest on Sunday one shift 
works 2 spells on Sundays, so that each shift receives two 
free Sundays m every period of 3 weeeks, and works one 60-hour 
week one 54-hour week, and one 52-hour week m succession 

In France , for w r ork which, by reason of its nature must be 
earned on continuously without a break at any time of the 
day, night or week, the working week may average 42 hours 
over a period of 12 weeks, provided that not more than S hours 
are worked on any one day and that each worker receives at 
least one weekly rest period of 24 consecutive hours 

In Great Britain the workers employed on continuous 
processes in the heaw, chemical industry work an a-'.erage of 
6 shifts ^4S hours) in the week 

In India, m a chemical and pharmaceutical works the 
working week in the case of continuous processes is 56 hours 
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In 7/o/i/ 1 ho agreement s on l lie 10-houi week for the chemical 
industry in general and foi oh\ e-oil icfimng pioMde that in 
undei Likings which adopt, l lie four-shift system houis of work 
ma\ he mu eased to 42 in the week 

In Japan the organisation of continuous operations varies 
very much with the undei taking In a large number of cases 
they are oiganiscd in 2 shifts of 12 hours, and m some cases m 
3 shifts w 01 king fiom S to 9 hours 

In the Nelhci lands, undei legislation, continuous operations 
a\erage 144, 156, or 168 hours over 3 consecutive weeks 
(sec abo\c. p 30) 

In Norway woikcrs employed on continuous operations 
ha\c a 48-houi w'eek, the work being organised in such a w'ay 
that each worker receives an uninterrupted w'eekly rest of 24 
hours 

In Rumania, m petroleum refineries, the hours aie generally 
fixed at 56 in the week for continuous operations 

In Spain, in the pro\ince of Ciudad Real, continuous ope- 
lations m the chemical industry arc organised in 4 shifts of 6 
hours on Sundays and statutory holidays These 6-houi shifts 
receive the same wage as the 8-hour shifts on weekdays No 
w'orker may be requited to w'ork two consecutive shifts Hours 
thus average 54 in the week foi each worker 

In Sweden hours of w'oik are fixed by legislation at 48 m 
the w r eck averaged o\er any penod of 3 weeks The Labour 
Council may grant exceptions to increase this average to 56 
hours A few' undertakings in the chemical industry have been 
allowed such an exception, but only for a comparatively small 
numbei of workers 

In the Unded Slalcs the agreements for a group of firms in 
the oil mdustiy provide that the hours of w r oik for shift workers 
shall be based on an average 36-hour w'eek, each shift consisting 
of 8 hours The w'ork is organised m such a w r ay that each wor- 
ker has 9 consecutive working days followed by 5 days off duty 
In a firm producing chemicals, the workers employed on conti- 
nuous processes may normally be employed for up to 44 hours m 
the w'eek 

The code for the chemical manufacturing industry provided 
that for workers engaged 011 continuous operation at places 
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where an adequate supply of qualified labour was not available 
and where the restriction of their hours would unavoidably 
reduce production, the average weekly hours might be extended 
to 48 At the end of each month the employer had to report 
to the body responsible for the administration of the code the 
number of man-hours worked in excess of 40 m the week, the 
reasons for exceeding the 40-hour week, and the ratio of such 
man-hours to the total number of man-hours worked during 
the month 

In Yugoslavia the most usual arrangement for continuous 
operations is a 56-hour week averaged over 3 weeks 2 weeks 
of 60 hours and 1 week of 48 hours In a chemical works m the 
banovm of Drina the work is organised on the basis of a 48-hour 
week with one relief worker for each group of two shifts working 
simultaneously 

C — Dangerous and Unhealthy Work ' 

In several cases the general legislation or the special legis- 
lation on hours as well as other legislative measures provide 
that hours must or may be reduced m the case of dangerous 
or unhealthy work This is so in Argentina , Bulgaria , Estonia , 
Germany , Great Britain , Latvia, Norway, Portugal, Rumania, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and the USSR 

In Argentina hours are reduced to 6 m the day and 36 m 
the week for certain kinds of work , in Austria to 4 or even 2 hours 
m the day , m Germany to 6 in the day , and m the USSR 
to 6 m the day (in some cases 4 or 3 hours) 

These provisions apply to certain workers in the chemical 
industry In Argentina, Austria, Germany, and the USSR 
the operations for which a reduction of hours for work of this 
kind is prescribed are enumerated m the section of this Report 
relating to the scope of the regulations 

Further, m Germany the hours of work legislation provides 
that a permit to exceed normal hours may not be granted for 
workers whose life or health is endangered owing to the fact 
that they are more especially exposed to the influence of heat, 
poisonous substances, dust, etc , or the risk of explosion, unless 
such a permit is needed for reasons of public interest or the 
experience of several years has shown that the extension is 
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hnrinlt'-- m mill ca*es the extension max not exceed half an 
hour pei dnx Hie Munster of l ahour is to define the branches 
of nulu-try or elas-se* of workers affected b\ the limitation 

It max also be mentioned (hat in Australia the Federal 
orbit i alum award for the rubber industry provides that in the 
ea&e of certain unheallhx operations no person may be employed 
for more than 2 conseeutixe hours or resume work until after 
a break of 1 hours 

In Yaqii'-lat in, m the bamnin of Primorska. the workers 
emraeed on terlam operation" connected with the manufacture 
of < ah nun < arbnle are envpioxed <mh for 4 hours m the dav on 
"uch work and are employed on olhei work during the remaining 
4 hour* of the dav 

In Japan certain undertakings in which dangerous or 
unhealthy work is carried on 'see aboxe pp 2S-29) are on that 
account and irrcspeelix e of the number of workers em- 
ploxed subject to the Faclorx Act which limits the hours of 
work of women and xoung persons 

■^miilarh m the Philippine PlaiuU. it is on account 
of its dangerous character that the manufacture of explosixes 
is subject to the statutory regulations concerning hours of work 

5. Making up Lost Time 

Only a few of the regulations special to the chemical industry 
contain proxisions to allow for making up lost time 

la Ansirta according to the general collectixe agreement 
for the chemical industry tune lost on account of certain pubhc 
holidays may be made up by an extension of hours on other days 
For some of these holidays the decision must be taken in agree- 
ment with the works council fn no case max the extension 
of hours exceed 2 hours a dnx or 5 hours on Saturdax It must, 
take place during the week m which the hohdax - falls or the pre- 
ceding or following week unless the management or the works 
council decides that the extension shall take place during a 
busy season 

In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
4*t-hour week in the chemical industries provides for xarious 
forms of making up lost time. 
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In the first place, it authorises the making-up of time lost 
on account of a general stoppage of work due to accident or 
force majeure (accidents to plant, failure of driving power, 
lack of fuel for the heating of vats and boilers, general shortage 
of raw materials, considerable shortage of means of transport, 
catastrophes) under the following conditions 

(a) Stoppages not exceeding one day to be made up 
duung the fortnight following the date w r ork is resu- 
med , 

( b ) Stoppages not exceeding a w r eek to be made up within 
the 50 days following the date work is resumed , 

(c) Stoppages exceeding a week not to be made up be- 
yond the limit specified under (6) without a written 
permit from the labour inspector, issued after 
consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned 

In case of a general stoppage of work due to accident or 
force majeure as specified above, the making-up of lost time may 
not lead to an increase of more- than one hour m the working 
day If, however, the head of an undertaking wishes for such 
a reason to extend the working day by more than one hour, 
he must submit a reasoned application to the labour inspector, 
who w'lll decide after consulting the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned In no case may the extension exceed 
2 hours 

The Decree also provides that industries which can show 
that they normally have slack periods of work at certain times 
of the year as a result of the special conditions m which they 
work may be authorised to make up time so lost to a maximum 
of 100 hours a year and 1 hour a day by Ministerial Order, issued 
after consultation with the workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions concerned, including the national occupational organisa- 
tions concerned The Order wall define the industries for which 
the extension is allowed and the number of hours that may 
be made up In case of exceptional prolonged unemployment 
in an occupational group, the labour inspector may suspend the 
right to make up lost time 

In undertakings where the time-table includes a weekly 
holiday or half-holiday , the making-up of lost time provided 
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for aboxc ma\ lie cITcolcd In suspending Lins holiday or half- 
holiday subject lo aulhonsation b-\ the labour inspector after 
t onsult ahon with the emjilovers’ and workers’ organisations 
uinn'i ncd 

Lastly , in undertalvingsw'hcrc I he usual time-table includes, m 
addition to the weekly rest day, a day 01 half-day of rest, the 
workers ma\ be employed on this day or half-day in compensa- 
tion for lime lost by 1 cason of a public holiday The labour 
inspector, after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations < oneerncd may authorise the making-up of time 
lost on other day* owung to a local festival 01 other local events 
In no ease may the making-up of such time mean an extension 
of the working week beyond 40 hours 

The head of an undertaking who wishes to make use of 
his right to make up lost Lime as indicated above must state in 
the notice or application which he must submit to the labour 
inspector the nature, cause and date of the general stoppage of 
work, the amount of lime lost, the changes that he proposes to 
make temporarily m the time-table with a view to making up 
the lost tune, and the number of persons to be affected by the 
changes 

In Germany the model collective rules provide that lost time 
may be made up by an extension of hours on other days m the 
same or the following week 

6. Exceptions 

The provisions concerning exceptions to the regulation 
hours, that is to say extensions, are considered below from the 
three following points of view 

A — Reasons for exceptions 

B — Procedure for authorisation of overtime 

G — Overtime rates 

A — Reasons for Exceptions 

Only those exceptions are mentioned here that are express- 
ly provided for m the regulations special to the chemical industry 
Their purpose is to enable undertakings to cope with the follow- 
ing circumstances 
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( 1 ) Accidents, actual or threatened , urgent repairs 
to machinery or plant , other cases of force 
majeure , 

(n) Operations which for technical reasons cannot 
be interrupted at will or must be carried on 
in order to prevent the deterioration of raw 
materials or manufactured goods , 

(in) Seasonal work , 

(iv) Work calling for special technical qualifications , 

(v) Extensions needed to provide for the periodical 
alternation of shifts or to make good the unfore- 
seen absence of one or more members of a shift , 

(vi) Preparatory and complementary work , 

(vn) Intermittent work , 

(vm) Exceptional pressure of work 

Finally, a special section, under the heading “ General 
Exceptions ”, deals with the cases in which exceptions are 
allowed for reasons not clearly specified 

It may also be recalled that exceptions to normal hours of 
work allowed under the general legislation are applicable to the 
chemical industry m the same way as to other industries, unless 
the special regulations lay down more restrictive conditions, 
in which case the latter alone apply Accordingly, m consider- 
ing the exceptions provided under the special regulations for 
the chemical industry in the countries m which these exist, 
reference must also be made to the general exceptions figuring 
m the appended Report 

( 1 ) 'Accidents actual or threatened, urgent repairs to machinery 

or plant , other cases of force majeure 

These exceptions are generally allowed although onlj a 
few regulations refer to them specifically 

In Australia, m Queensland, mention is made of exceptions 
m case of flood, fire or tempest, together with a provision that 
overtime due to such causes must be paid at ordinary rates 

In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week m the chemical industries provides for the tempo- 
rary extension of hours beyond the normal limits for urgent 
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■work which must be carried out immediately in. order to avert 
impending accidents, for salvage purposes, or to repair damage 
to the machinery, plant or buildings of the undertaking, or 
to oil tankers about to sail , unlimited extension is allowed 
on any one day chosen by the head of the undertaking, but on 
subsequent days it ma^ not be more than 2 hours 

In the Unded Stales one of the collective agreements for the 
oil industry provides that the workers may be required to work 
outside their regular working hours in the event of “ an emer- 
gency due to fire, runaway wells, pipe line leaks or breaks, or 
acts of God ” 

The code for the chemical manufacturing industry explicitly 
provided for exceptions m cases of emergency, since it stated 
that at the end of each month the employer must report to the 
body responsible for the administration of the code the number 
of man-hours worked m such cases, giving the reasons therefor 
and the ratio of such emergency man-hours to the total number 
of man-hours during the month 

An official interpretation defined cases of emergency as 
“ any threatened or actual catastrophe which involves or may 
involve loss of life or property as the result of storms, floods, 
fire, earthquakes, or other conditions over which man has no 
control , or emergency maintenance or repair work brought 
about by breakdown involving the protection of life or pro- 
perty ” 

(n) Operations which for technical reasons cannot be interrupted 
at wilt or must be carried on in order to prevent the deterio- 
ration of raw materials or manufactured goods 

It is impossible to determine m advance what time will 
be required for certain processes m the chemical industry 
Some reactions, once they are started, require quite different 
times for their completion on different occasions, a time that 
may exceed the normal working day Others, once they have 
been begun, cannot be .interrupted without a risk of deteriora- 
ting the raw materials or the products being manufactured 
The possibility of spreading the calculation of hours over a 
comparatively long period provides sufficient elasticity for such 
processes, whose nature makes it impossible to determine their 
duration exactly m advance In addition there are various 
special regulations authorising an extension of the normal 
hours m cases of this kind 



La Belgium, for the - operations enumerated above (see 
pp. 23-24). an allowance of 100 hours of overtime a year, with a 
ma ximum of 2 hours a day, is granted. 

In Czechoslovakia the collective agreement for the chemical 
industry states that overtime must be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. If. however, work cannot be held up for technical reasons, 
it must he carried out without delay when ordered by the 
management of the undertaking. 

In France the work of persons specially engaged in opera- 
tions which for technical reasons cannot be stopped at will may 
be extended by not more than 2 hours a day when owing to 
their nature or exceptional circumstances, it is impossible to 
terminate these operations within the period fixed by the 
regulations. 

tiii) Seasonal icork 

The volume of production in certain branches of the che- 
mical industry is determined by the season. This applies for 
instance to the treatment of agricultural raw materials which 
has to be carried out without delay and to the supply of products 
for agriculture, such as fertilisers which have to be used in 
narticular seasons. 


In Austria, in alcohol factories where raw alcohol is distilled 
from beet sugar (beetroot distilleries) hours may be extended 
to 12 in the 24 during the beet harvest. Any hours worked in 
excess of 8 in the 24 must be paid for as overtime. 


In Holy, according to Decree \'o. 1257 of 10 September 
1533. workers in the superphosphates industry emploved on 
preparatory and despatch work and workers emploved on the 
preparation of glue, bone glue, and osseine may he required to 
work up to 10 hours a day and 60 hours a week during 3 month? 
:n f he year. 


Ce-tain electro-chemical undertakings , UW£t consume _ 

- . oi e.eci.ric:ty a year, which suspenc 


1-35 than lOmilLm kwh t wmcn s^en 

v.-ck for not mere than 4 months in the wear, and which ai 
entit'ed V. a riia-ge of not less than 50 ter cent, below ttw nown; 
mte fo- 1 ne eV‘ucity they consume, are authorised bv a Row 
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Decree of 5 December 1932 1 to extend hours up to 10 m the 
day and 60 m the week during not more than 6 months m the 
year 


In the Untied Slates a local collective agreement for the 
fertiliser industry provides that during the busy season the staff 
may be employed for 4S hours per week at the regular rate of 
pay for not more than 16 weeks m the year, except m cases 
where it is necessary to continue operating on this basis to 
produce required tonnage 

The code for the chemical manufacturing industry provided 
that the persons employed m departments or divisions of the 
chemical industry in- which season or peak demand placed an 
unusual and temporary requirement for production upon such 
departments or divisions might be permitted to work an 
average of 44 hours per week m any three months’ period, 
subject to a maximum of 4S hours m any one week Similar 
exceptions were allowed in many of the codes for separate 
branches of the chemical industry 


(lv) Work calling for special technical qualifications 

There are many operations in the chemical industry winch 
require the presence of highly skilled workers, technical experts 
or chemists who are employed either on the actual manufacturing 
process or on research, analysing, and testing work m laborato- 
ries The general provisions on hours of work often do not 
apply to the more highly skilled members of the staff, who are 
regarded as persons employed m a confidential capacity This 
is the case for instance m Belgium and Rumania 

In France the Deciee fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week in the chemical industries provides for such 
exceptions in the case of the work of supervisory staff on the 
preparation of the undertakings’ operations in connection 
with the reception and verification of new apparatus The 
extension may not exceed 1 hour a day 

In Italy certain classes of workers are excluded from the 
scope of the agreements concerning the application of the 
40-hour week m various chemical industries (see p 35). 

1 Gazzclla Ufjicialc, 27 January 1933, p 34-1 



\v) Extensions needed lo provide ]or the periodical aliernaiion 
of shijls or lo make good the unforeseen absence of one or 
more members of a ship 

In Austria the general collective agreement lor the chemical 
industry implicitly provides lor the extensions needed lor the 
alternation ol sliilts since it establishes special rates of overtime 
pay in this case. 


In Czechoslovakia the collective agreement for the chemical 
industry stipulates that when shifts change over, the shift 
on duty must await the arrival of the next shift. 

In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week in the chemical industries provides that the work 
of a supervisor, foreman or skilled worker whose presence is 
indispensable to the carrying out of operations in a workshop 
or to the working" of a shift may be extended in the unforeseen 
absence of his substitute pending the arrival of another substi- 
tute. The extension is limited to the period of absence of the 
person required to replace him. Similarly, an extension of not 
more than a to hour may be required of a foreman or skilled 
worker whose presence is indispensable to the co-ordination of 
the work of two successive shifts 

The collective agreements usually allow, where work is 
organised in successive shifts the hours of certain workers or 
labourers to be extended to ensure that their w ork will be carried 
on if a member of the following shift fails to appear. 

In Germany the model collective rules for the chemical 
industry provide for the extension of hours to make up for the 
unforeseen absence of a member of the following shift A 
worker who continues to work after his shift is over is entitled 
to overtime pay for such additional hours. 

In Spain some of the standards of employment fix the 
compensation due to workers who have to so on working o win u 
to the absence of a worker in the next shift on duty 

In the I j mled Stales the collective agreements for the oil 
industry provide for the case of a shift worker who is required 
to remain at work because a relief man is late or fails to appear. 
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(m) Preparatory and complementary work 

In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week in the chemical industries states that hours of 
work ma) be piolonged by not more than 1 hour a day in the case 
of persons specially employed on minding kilns, furnaces, stoves 
drying-rooms, hot presses, autoclaves, gas-producers and boilers 
other than those used for generating pow r er, or on the preparation 
of process baths and the heating of tubs and vats, provided that 
this work is of a purely preparatory or accessory nature and does 
not constitute a branch of the main work of the undertaking, 
and m the case of enginemen, electricians, and firemen employed 
m connection with the power supply, lighting, heating, and 
hoisting plant This extension may be increased to 1 y 2 hours 
in the case of firemen employed in connection with the working 
of steam machinery An extension of not more than 1 hour 
is also allowed m the case of persons employed regularly or 
occasionally during stoppages of production on the maintenance 
-and cleaning of engines, furnaces and all other apparatus which 
cannot be stopped independently during the general w r ork of 
. the -undertaking owong to the interconnection of operations 
In undertakings where the usual working time-table includes, 
m addition to the weekly rest day, a day or half-day of rest, 
these workers may be employed on such day or half-daj 
provided compensatory rest is granted 

In Spain the national standards of employment for the 
match industry state that the W'orkers employed on boilers 
and engines may be required to continue to work as long as 
tins is strictly necessary for the performance of their duties 

In the United Stales the code for the chemical manufactur- 
ing industry provided that certain classes of workers such as 
engineers and cleaners could be employed up to 44 hours per 
week averaged over any three-months’ period, and up to 
4S hours m any one week The other codes contained similar 
provisions 

(vn) Intermittent work 

In Austria the general collects e agreement for the chemical 
industry provides that the hours of persons w hose w ork consists 
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mainly in attendance such as porters, caretakers and night 
watchmen, may exceed 48 m the week, provided that a lump 
sum is paid for the overtime worked 

In France the working week of persons employed on watch- 
keeping and supervision and of the fire brigade may be extended 
to an average of 56 hours calculated o\er a period of 3 weeks 
subject to a maximum of 12 hours a day The hours of level- 
crossing keepers signallers, and operating staff on sidings 
connecting an undertaking with the mam or local railway 
system may be extended by not more than 2 hours a da} 
The work of drivers of motor or horse vehicles deliverymen, 
and storekeepers may be extended by not more than 1 hour a 
day (1 y 2 hours for drivers of horse vehicles) , this period may be 
increased by 1 *4 hours if the meal time is included m the hours of 
work The hours of persons in charge of medical services, 
mothers’ nursing rooms, and other institutions established for 
the benefit of the workers and salaried employees of the under- 
taking and their families, as also those of timekeepers, office 
boys and similar employees, and the staff employed in cleaning 
the premises may be extended by not more than 1 hour a day 

In Germany the model collective rules for the chemical 
industry provide that hours may be extended without additional 
pay for time-keepers, porters, caretakers, the lire brigade, the 
works police, medical staff, the permanent staff of the works 
canteen and baths, telephonists, messengers, office and laborato- 
ry porters and deliverymen Under the rules for the soap 
industry, the normal hours of the above categories of staff 
may be extended to 8 m the day 

In the United States the code for the chemical manufacturing 
industry provided that certain classes of workers such as repair- 
men electricians, loaders truck drivers and watchmen might 
be employed for up to 44 hours per week averaged over any 
three-months’ period and up to 48 hours m any one week 
The other codes usually contained similar provisions 

(mii) Exceptional pressure of work 

The chemical industry is covered by the provisions of 
general hours of work legislation concermng extensions of 
working hours on account of exceptional pressure of work and 
the pajment for overtime 


«- 
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In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week m the chemical industries provides for an allow- 
ance of 75 hours’ overtime a year to cope with urgent and 
exceptional work m cases of extraordinary pressure of work. 
The hours of actual work may not be extended by more than 
1 hour a day In case of exceptional prolonged unemploy- 
ment m an occupation the Minister of Labour may, at the 
request of one of the employers’ or workers’ organisations 
concerned and after consultation with all the organisations, 
issue an Order to suspend temporarily m whole or in pa.rt the 
use of this overtime for the occupation m the whole of France 
or m one or more specified regions 

The Decree also provides as a permanent exception that the 
working day may be extended by not more than 2 hours for 
work done to ensure the loading or unloading of cars, ships, 
aeroplanes or lorries within a stipulated period if this is necessary 
and sufficient to permit the work to be finished withm the period 

(ix) General exceptions 

In several cases the regulations do not specify the reasons 
for winch hours of work may be extended, but the possibility 
of working overtime is implicit m the fact that they prescribe 
the payment of higher rates for any hours worked m excess 
of the normal limits This applies, for instance, to the arbitra- 
tion awards in force m Australia and New Zealand, the Spanish 
standards of employment, the German collective rules, and most 
of the collective agreements and works rules examined for 
this Report 

Some of the provisions laid down by the regulations are 
of a very general character 

In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week m the chemical industries allows the extension 
of normal hours of work for work carried out m the interests of 
national safety or defence or of a public serwce under an order 
from the Government certifying the necessity for extension 
as also for urgent work in the pharmaceutical products lndustry 
m the e\ent of an epidemic the limits to be fixed in each case 
by agreement between the Minister of Labour and the Minister 
ordering the work 

In Germany under the collective rules for the soap industry 
the working day may be extended to Ifi hours for not more 
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than three months m any one year for special and temporary 
reasons and after consultation with the confidential council of 
the undertaking 

B — Procedure for the Authorisation of 
Overtime 

The procedure for obtaining permission to work overtime 
differs from country to country and is as a rule defined m the 
general legislation Few of the regulations special to the chemi- 
cal industry contain specific provisions on this point. In case 
of accident danger or other force majeure. the employer is not 
as a rule required to comply with any formalities beforehand 
notification to the labour inspection authorities being sufficient 
He may usually avad himself without formality of the 
other exceptions apart from that for exceptional pressure of 
work, which in most cases requires a special procedure for 
authorisation under the general legislation and in some cases 
under the regulations special to the chemical industry 

In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week in the chemical industries provides that the head 
of any undertaking who wishes to have recourse to overtime to 
meet an extraordinary pressure of work must apply to the 
labour inspector for a permit The application must be dated 
and must specify the nature of and reason for the exception 
asked for. the number of workers whose hours are to be extended, 
the days on which the overtime is to be worked the hours and 
rest periods proposed for these workers, and the proof that he is 
unable to meet the extraordinary pressure of work by other 
means such as the engagement of additional staff. 

In Italy the general agreement of 23 June 1935 concluded 
between the confederations of employers and workers which 
applies also to the chemical industry states that whenever 
normal hours of work are exceeded the employer must within 
24 hours notify his local association, which m turn notifies 
the corresponding workers association stating the reasons for 
w hich in the employer s opinion the situation cannot be met by 
engaging extra staff If the associations consider these reasons 
unsatisfactory they may order the cessation of overtime In 
the e\ent of disagreement the question must be settled by the 
corpora ti\e inspectorate. 



It *houhI be noted l hat in these two countries the right to 
use o\crtimc to meet exceptional prcssuic of work is made 
conditional on there being a shortage of labour 

It ilia's be added that in Spain the national standaids of 
employment for the peti oleum mdustiy distinguish between 
two kinds of overtime \ olunlary overLimc and compulsory 
0 \crtimc The first obviousK cannot be worked unless the 
worker-' m question consent Compulsory overtime applies 
only to office si a IT and the persons employed on the continuous 
loading or unloading of ships when this extends beyond the 
statutory working day 01 has to be done outside the ordinary 
time-table Some of the other standards of employment provide 
that overtime mav be w'orked only with the workers’ consent 

C, — OvnnTiMn Rat ns 

Generalh speaking, the regulations regard as overtime all 
time worked in excess of normal weekly hours or outside the 
normal hours fixed for the beginning and end of the daily work 
of the undertaking Below are given the overtime rates 
prescribed by the various regulations and the conditions under 
wdncli they apply 

Australia — (a) Award for glue and gelatine workers 

Time and a half for the first two hours worked outside 
ordinary hours , 

Double time thereafter and for wmik on Sunday and 
public holidays or performed during meal hours , the 
effecting of repairs or renewals, the cleaning of plant or 
machinery and certain emergency w'ork on a Sunday 
or public holiday is paid at time-and-a-half rates 

(b) Arbitration aw r ard for the rubber industry 

Time and a half for all time worked before or after the 
usual starting or finishing time , 

Double time thereaftei and for work on Sunday and 
public holidays 

(c) Arbitration award for fertiliser manufacture 

Time and a half for time worked before or after the 
time a man usually begins or leaves w-ork , 

Time and a half or double time for work done on Sunday, 
according as the work is co .muous or not 



New South Wales — (a) Arbitration aw ard for fertiliser 
manufacture 

Time and a half for work done on ordinary days m 
excess of prescribed hours , 

Double time for work done on Sunday and public 
holidays (time and a quarter m case of continuous 
work). 

( b ) Arbitration award for pamt, varnish, etc , making : 
Time and a half for the first three hours of overtime 

worked on any week day ; 

Double tune thereafter and for time worked on Sundays 
and public holidays. 

(c) Arbitration award for drug factories . 

' Time and a half for overtime worked on weekdays and 
certain holidays ; 

Double time for work on Sunday and certain public 
holidays. 

(d) Arbitration award for bone milling and manure 
making : 

Time and a quarter for the first hour of overtime worked 
on weekdays ; 

Time and a half thereafter , 

Double time m most cases for work on Sunday and 
public holidays 

(e) Arbitration award for chemical workers . 

Tune and a half for the first four hours of overtime w orked 
on weekdays ; 

Double tune thereafter and for all work done between 
midnight and 7.30 a.m. (except for men called upon 
to start work between 6 a.m and 7.30 a m when time- 
and-a-half rates are paid). 

Double time for the extra shift m case of shiftmen 
required to work a second shift, unless the excess is 
owing to arrangement between the workers them- 
selves. 

if) Arbitration award for linoleum workers 

Time and a half for the first four hours of overtime 
worked on weekdays except Saturday ; 
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Double time thereafter and for work on Saturday 
(except shift workers), Sunday and public holidays 

( g ) Arbitration award for margarine makers 

Time and a quarter for the first hour of overtime worked 
on weekdays , 

Time and a half thereafter up to four hours, after which 
double time is paid , 

Double time’ for work on Sunday and public holidays 
and during meal times 

( h ) Arbitration award for soap and candle makers 

Time and a half for the first four hours of overtime 
worked on weekdays , 

Double time thereafter and for work done on Sunday 
and public holidays 

Queensland — Arbitration awards for soap and candle 
makers, margarine manufacture, rubber workers, fertiliser 
manufacturing, and distillery employees * 

Time and a half m most cases for overtime worked on 
weekdays , 

Double tune for work on Sunday and public holidays 
(time and a half for certain holidays) 

Vicloria — (a) Wage board determinations for manu- 
facturing chemists and animal manure manufacture 

Time and a half for all overtime , 

Double time for work on Sunday and public holidays 

{b) Wage board determination for glue and gelatine 
manufacture 

Time and a quarter for overtime v r orked from Monday 
to Friday wdiere one shift only is worked, and for 
overtime w r orked on Monday to Saturday where 
three shifts are w r orked , 

Time and a half for overtime w orked on Saturday w here 
one shift is worked, 

Double lime for lime worked on Sundav and public 
holidays 
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(c) Wage board determinations for soap soda candle 
and starch making and the making of polishes etc * 

Tune and a half for overtime worked on weekdays: 

Double time for work on Sunday and public holidays 

(d) Determination of court of industrial appeal for 
artificial manure making : 

Time and a third for the first tw o hours of overtime * 

Time and half thereafter and for work done on Sunday 
and public hohdavs 

(e) Wage board determination for the rubber trade - 

Time and a half for the first four hours of overtime : 

Double time thereafter and for work on Sunday and 
public holidays 

Double tune for work on public hohdavs 

Austria. — General agreement for the chemical industry : 

Time and a quarter for the first two hours of overtime ; 

Time and a half thereafter, or if the worker is required 
to return to work after having left the workplace 
On weekdavs w hen the worker is not required to work 
tune-and-a-quarter rates are paid for the first four 
hours of overtime and time and a half thereafter. 
In undertakings working continuously the rates for 
overtime when the shifts are changed over are time 
and a quarter for the first six hours and time and a 
half thereafter 

Time and a half for work on Sunday and public holidays 
(time and a quarter for certain holidays) 

A lump sum for firemen porters, the fire brigade, care- 
takers. and night watchmen 

ib) Collective agreement for the rubber industry ' 

Time and a quarter for overtime worked on weekdays , 

Time and a half for work on Sunday and public hohdavs 
(time and three-quarters for certain hohdavs). 

A lump sum for overtime worked by workers whose 
hours are difficult to check, e g drivers chauffeurs etc 
or whose duties are intermittent e c porters, care- 
takers night w atchmen 



Czechoslovakia — Collective agreement for (lie chemical 
indu»lrv . 

‘lime and a quarter for overtime worked on vveekdavs, 
Time and a half for work done on Sunday and certain 
public holidays (double lime for other holidays) 

France — [a) Dei roe fixing (lie met hods of applying the 
10-hour week m the « hemical industries 

Work done m ev t'« of (lie normal hours m (he event of 
extraordinary pressure of work or to ensure (he loading or 
unloading of car? ship* areroplanes or lorries within the 
stipulated period is deemed to he overtime and must be paid for 
at an increased rate vvhuli may not be less than lime and a 
quarter or anv higher rate fixed hv the collective agreements or 
customs in force 

For work done m the interest of national safety and 
defem e or of a publu serv u e the increased pay for ov ertime w ill 
be hxed bv agreement between the Minister of Labour and the 
Minister ordering the work with reference to the collective 
agreements and customs m force 

[h) Collet live agreement for the oil industry (Paris region) 

30 percent increase for the first two hours of overtime, 

bO per cent increase thereafter and for night work required 
without notice or for maintenance work done on a 
Sundav or public liolidav 

(c) Collective agreements for the heavy chemical industry, 
paints and varnishes, inks, zme white (Paris region) 

Time and a third for the first two hours of overtime. 
Time and a half thereafter and for night work required 
without notice or for maintenance work done on a 
Sundav or public holiday 

(d) Collective agreement for rubber (Pans region) 

Time and a third for the first two hours of overtime 
Time and a half thereafter and for work done on Sunday 

and public holidays 

(c) Collective agreement for cleaning products etc 
(Paris region) 

30 per cent increase for the first two hours of overtime , 
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50 per cent increase thereafter and for mghf v.ork 
required without notice o , ~ for maintenance v.ork done 
on a Sunday or public holiday. 

Germany. — x a t Collective rules for the chemical industry : 

Time and a quarter for each hour worked in excess of 
eight in the day : 

Time and a half for work on Sunday and public holidays 
double time for certain holidays . 

'h) Collective rules for the soap industry : 

Time and a ouarter for hours worked in excess of the regu- 
lation hours : 

Time and a half for work on Sunday and public holiday; 
double time for certain holidays*. 

Greet Britain. — Heavy chemical manufacture : Semi- 
skilled and unskilled day workers : time and a quarter for 
two hours and time and a half thereafter. '.Shift workers 
emuloyei between Xu p.m. Saturday and 6 a.m. Monday 
receive time end a half-. 

Drug and fine chemical manufacture : Time workers : 
time and a quarter for two hours on each day and 
time and a half thereafter, double time on Sunday. 

Paint, colour and varnish manufacture : Day workers : 
time end a quarter for two hours, time and a half 
thereafter, time and a half on Saturday, and double 
time on Sunday. 

Soap and candle manufacture : time and a quarter for 
two hirers and time and a half thereafter: time and 
a half on Saturday and double time on Sunday. 

Boot and Loor nohsh manufacture : time and a quarter' 
fer two hours on each day. tune and a half for the next 
two hours, and double time after four hours and on 
Sundays. 

/fey. — c Collective agreement for the manufacture of 
cr arnica: products for agricultural use : 

2 J per cent, increase for overtime worked on weekdays ; 
Vi per ren 1 . increase for work on Sunday and public 
hohdays : 
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40 per cent increase for overtime worked at night 

(6) Collective agreement for the chemical industry 

20, 25 or 30 per cent increase for the first two hours of 
overtime, according as they are worked on weekdays, 
a Sunday or public holiday, or at night , 

30, 45 or 75 per cent increase for the next three hours, 
according as they are worked on weekdays, a Sunday 
or public holiday, or at night , 

50, SO or 100 per cent increase for hours m excess 
of five, according as they are worked on weekdays, 
a Sunday or public holiday, or at night 

(c) Collective agreements for the oil industry 

Time and a half for overtime, work on Sunday and 
public holidays, and night work 

Japan — Various works rules • 

10 to 50 per cent increase for overtime worked on week- 
days , 

20 to 100 per cent increase for work on Sunday and 
public holidays 

Netherlands. — (a) Collective agreement for the manufac- 
ture of wafer capsules 

Time and a quarter for the first two hours of overtime 
worked on weekdays , 

Time and a half thereafter , 

Double time for work on Sunday and public holidays 

( b ) Collective agreement for dextrin manufacture 

Time and a quarter for overtime worked on weekdays 

Double time for w r ork on Sunday 

New Zealand — Arbitration awards for chemical manure 
workers, manure, tallow, acid, soap and candle w r orkers, and 
match w'orkers m various districts 

Time and a half for the first four hours w r orked beyond 
the normal working day , 

Double time for work on Sunday and public hohda\s 
(time and a half for certain holidays) 
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Norway. — Collective agreements for \arious chemical 
industries . 

Time and a quarter for the first two hours of overtime 
Time and a half thereafter: 

Double time for overtime worked on Saturday and the 
days before holidays after ordinary hours and for 
work on Sunday and public holidays 

Rumania. — The various collective agreements examined 
1 for the oil industry, match manufacture wood distillation and 
the manufacture of chemical products,. which are all local 
agreements, provide for mcreases of 25 to 100 per cent according 
■ to the amount of overtime and the day on which it is worked 

Spain. — v a) National standards of employment for the 
petroleum industry : 

Voluntary overtime: 

Time and a quarter for the first two hours : 

Time and a half thereafter and for work at night and on 
Sunday ; 

60 per cent, increase for women. 

Compulsory overtime ^office staff workers responsible 
for the continuousToading or unloading of ships outside 
the statutory working day or the ordinary time- 
table', : 

Time and a half for the first four hocus of overtime in 
the day : 

Double time thereafter. 

Standards of employment for the manufacture of che- 
mical products m the Province of Aimeria * 

Time and a quarter for the first twelve hours of overtime 
worked in the week . 

40 per cent, increase thereafter and for work on public 
holidays or the workers rest days. 

c Standards of employment for the chemical industry 
in the Province of Ciudad Real : 

Time and a half for overtime worked on weekdavs : 
Double time for work m excess of six hours on Sundav 



in the case of workers emplo'sed in shifts on continuous 
operations 

(d) Standards of cmploMiicnl for the soap industry in the 
ProMncc of Cordoba 

Tune and a quarter foi all overtime 

[c) Standards of employment for the carbide industry in 
the Pro\ince of Coruna 

Time and a half for the first two hours of overtime , 
Double time thereafter 

(/) Standards of employment for the chemical industry 
in the Province of Navarra 

Not less than 20 per cent increase for all overtime 

( g ) Standards of employment for the manufacture of che- 
mical products in the PioMnce of Salamanca 

Time and a quarter foi the first hour of overtime , 
30 per cent increase thereafter 

(/i) Standards of employment for chemical manure manufac- 
ture in the Pro-v ince of Biscay and for lye manufacture m the 
Province of Saragossa 

Time and a half for all overtime 

Sweden — The collectne agreements examined, which 
apply to a great \ anety of chemical industries and most of 
which are local, prcn ide for increases of 25 to 100 per cent 
according to the amount of overtime and the day on which it 
is worked 

United Slates — Collective agreements for the manufacture 
of various chemical products, the oil industry, and match 
manufacture . 

Time and a half m most cases for all overtime 

Yugoslavia — Most of the works rules examined fix time- 
and-a-half rates for overtime and some fix higher rates for w r ork 
done at night or on Sunday 

7. Measures for Enforcement of Regulations 

In some countries — for instance, Australia, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, and the United States — the regulations special 
to the chemical industry contain provisions for enforcement 
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Usually the purpose of such clauses is to enforce not only the 
provisions relating to hours of work but also certain other 
measures, many of which deal with wages 

In Australia several Federal arbitration awards for the 
chemical industry provide for the setting up in each State of a 
board of employers and workers under the chairmanship of 
an independent magistrate This board has power to settle 
disputes and deal with any matters arising out of the award 
Some of the New South Wales awards provide for arbitration 
in some form for the settlement of any disputes arising out of 
their application 

In Austria the general collective agreement for the chemical 
industry provides that all disputes arising out of the application 
of the provisions of the agreement are to be settled without ap- 
peal by an arbitration board, consisting of a chairman and three 
representatives each of employers and workers, the chairman 
being selected by agreement between the parties. The collec- 
tive agreement for the rubber industry states that cases of dis- 
pute that cannot be settled within the undertaking itself must 
be notified to the contracting organisations by the works coun- 
cil and the management of the undertaking respectively, m 
order that the organisations may settle the matter. 

In Czechoslovakia the collective agreement for the chemical 
industry provides that district conciliation offices and a central 
conciliation office are to be set up to deal with disputes that 
cannot be settled by the statutory arbitration boards The 
district offices, which consist of two representatives each of the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned, act as the 
authority of first instance If they are unable to settle the dis- 
pute, the matter is referred to the central office, which consists 
of four representatives each of the contracting organisations 
If the central office too fails lo settle the dispute, either party 
is entitled to demand the intervention of the competent statutory 
administrative department or to bring the case before the compe- 
tent authority 

In France the Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week in the chemical industries stipulates that m each 
undertaking or part of an undertaking workers and salaried 
employees may work only to a time-table showans the distribu- 
tion of hours of work for each day The time-table must state 
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the hour** at winch each penod of work begins and end^ and 
outside wlm h no worker or salaried omplnvoe m.iv bo employed. 

1 ho l»»t d hour- of wojh < ompn^od in the vvoiking period 
mn not o\« oed the <t nt \tt r>r\ limit ■» \nv t Image m the 
nriamreinenl of hour.- mu-t he recorded in t hi« tune-tnhle 
I'efore it i- put into operation 

I he time-table dated and -timed by the head of the 
underlaknur or on hi- re-pon-ilnht\ bv t he person to whom he 
nn\ ha\e deleirated hi? authority for I lie purpo-c, must be 
ported up i on-pn inuislv and in legible character* in each of the 
woikpla* e- to wlmh it apphe- or in I he c a*e of persons cmplov cd 
out-of-door- in t he underlakimr to w hie h t he person* m question 
are at lathed 

\ dupln it* of the Inne-tahle ami of an\ changes made m 
it mu-t In* submitted in advance to the labour inspector 

If shift- are worked the names of the workers in each shift 
mild either he posted up or he recorded in a special register, 
whnh must he kept up to date and placed al the disposal of 
the labour inspectorate 

The above provisions must he observed if the organisation 
of the work in rclavs or by a system of rotation is authorised 

A« regards the exceptions for extraordinary pressure of 
work the head of the undertaking must keep a table up to date 
for recording, as and when applications arc made to the labour 
inspector the dates when use is made of the exceptions allowed 
and the period foi which such exceptions apply The table 
must be posted up in I lie undertaking and remain there from 
1 January of the current \ear to 15 January of the next year 

In the Untied Stales the collective agreements for the oil 
industry prov ide for methods of conciliation and arbitration for 
the settlement of any disputes arising out of the application 
of the clauses of the agreements For tins purpose provision 
is made for the appointment of workers committees to represent 
the workers in their negotiations with the managements of the 
companies 

As a rule the codes of fair competition introduced for each 
code a supervisory agency, which in case of need could require 
that any undertaking under its authority should furnish it with 
statistics and other information relating to conditions of em- 
ployment In addition, there were joint labour boards respon- 
sible for settling disputes arising out of the application of the 



provisions dealing with conditions of employment Finally, 
the provisions of the codes concerning wages hours of work and 
conditions of employment had to be posted up in each under- 
taking 


HI. — ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 

Below are given some particulars based on the most recent 
statistics available as to hours of work m the chemical industry 
in the following countries Austria, Estonia Finland. France, 
Germany Great Britain Hungary Italy Japan Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States 

In most cases' these figures are taken from statistics com- 
piled periodically on the basis of returns from some of the under- 
takings m the principal industries They therefore do not 
relate to all the workers in the industries or branches of industry 
concerned, and the number of undertakings covered may vary 
slightly from one date to another. 

The following tables give the series relating to the chemical 
industry The classification of the various divisions and sub- 
divisions o! the industry varies however from one country 
to another, and differences may in fact exist even when the terms 
used are identical Moreover, the form m which the data are 
compiled also vanes considerably Sometimes the statistics 
give the percentage of workers having worked for a specified 
number of hours per day or week or fortnight and sometimes 
the average number of hours worked by each worker per day 
week fortnight, or month For purposes of international com- 
parison it would be desirable to have all the data referring to 
the same unit of time , but for various reasons such as the 
Saturdav half-holiday the variable number of davs m the 
month, etc , and also owing to fluctuations m the movement of 
labour during any given period, it has been impossible to convert 
these series directly from one unit of time to another On this 
account and owing to other differences of method the figures 
reproduced here can serve only to give a general indication of 
the position m each country and cannot be used for the purpose 
of making exact international comparisons. 

For most of the countries mentioned fuller data for the 
period 1927-1936 may be found m the Year-Book of Labour 



Statistics 1935-36 Notes on their sources and methods of 
compilation will be found m the same publication and in the 
I L 0 Year-Book 1934-35, Volume II Labour Statistics 


ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 
SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Austria 


Returns of the Chamber of Workers and Employers 


Chemical Industry and Rubber Industry 




Percentage of workers working weekly 


Date 1 

Under 


0\er 



48 hours 

4S hours 

48 hours 

1935 

January 

14 6 

76 2 

92 


Aprtl 

99 

SI 5 

86 


July 

S 9 

83 5 

76 


October 

68 

87 1 

6 1 

1935 

Average 

10 1 

82 1 

78 

1936 

Average 

11 3 

80 0 

8 5 


1 First week of the month 


Estonia 


Returns of the Central Statistical Office 


Chemical Products 


Date 

1935 1st half-year 
2nd half-year 

1936 1st half-year 
2nd half-year 


At erage hours of work per male 
worker per daj 1 

S 06 
8 12 
8 IS 
S 46 


• Data limited to undertakings employ ing 20 or more workers 


Finland 


Returns of the Ministry of Social Affairs 


Chemical Products 


Date 


Average hours of work 
per worker per fortnight 

92 1 


1935 (average) 



74 


France 


Statistics of Labour Inspector? 



Percents^*- 

c' — orrers — trfcrrr 

Date- 

Under 4 

j to ebr 

45 hmrs 


40 beers 

4S bores 

End o ~er 

Chemical products : 

1535 : March 

o n 

o.v 

-23.1 

73.9 

June 

■~> r 

-70 O 

6S 2 

September 

3.5 

25.3 

72.1 

December 

l.S 

23 .S 

74.4 

1535 - March. 

0.5 

21.3 

77.6 

June 

1.1 

21.0 

77.9 

September 

OS 

20 3 

7? 9 

December 1 

0.5 

20.5 

7^ 5 

1537 : Januarv^ 

0 5 

2".4 

70.1 


Rubber 'including paper and card- 
board' : 




1935 : March 

4.6 

35.7 

5S.7 

June ... . . - . 

2 6 

37.6 

59.S 

September 

2.7 

357 

61.6 

December 

v 2 S 

20.0 

77.2 

1935 : March 

O 4 

w 

25.1 

71.7 

June . - 

1 5 

15.1 

79.3 

September . . . . . 

1 4 

22.7 

/3 9 

December 

1.4 

2i >.« 

77 8 

1937 - January 

(V 5 

16.3 

S2-S 


- Tbs £^rrss rUd- is tie £si cf thi ccdi. 

- In rrs ~ ■ sre tbs •iO^ccr — *»> ~=o5 cot aprUrsdAs. "Tbs Dscnss burs tre 

Edicds cf sprl-cr -be -S' 4 brrr ~^z tz tcs ctsnfcsl fi-» f-» n fc-o 1 cr 

Hsrci ISCT.- " 


Germany 


Statistics of the Institute 


D^e 


1535 : March . . 
June . 
September 
December 
1535 : March . 
June . 

Dr-r-mber . 


or Economic Research 



Average e* — - 

cf ^g:£. 


per f . 

®r £c~ 


CterdrsI rrr^-ts 



7.25 

7.11 

- 

7 53 

7.73 


7.15 

7.15 

- 

7 65 

7.21 


— t Q 

7.15 


7 56 

7-33 


72)1 

7.04 

- 

S.09 

7.51 



Great Britain 


Slahshcs published by Ike Ministry of Labour relating to a Week 

m Oclobcr 1935 


Isormn) wecLlj 
hours of labour 
o\c1ubi\ c of 


Actual hours 
worked taking 
into account 


lleaw chemical manufacture 
(including djes and tar and 

menl-tlmes 

normal hours, 
short-timo and 
on ertlme 

wood distillation! 

•17 9 

49 1 

Drug' and fine chemicals 
Fertilisers, disinfectants, glue, 

46 3 

47 1 

size, etc 

48 3 

49 4 

Other chemicals 

Paint, colour, \armsh, while 

4SG 

50 5 

lead, etc 

46 6 

48 0 

Soaps, candles and ghcermc 

47 0 

47 7 

Blues and polishes 

45 2 

44 6 

Ink manufacture 

47 6 

50 0 

Matches 

45 2 

41 9 


Hungary 

Relurns of ihe Royal Statistical Office 
Chemical Products 

Date A\ ernge hours of vroTk 

per worker per day 

1934 (average) 9 07 

1935 ( a\ erage) - 8 92 


Italy 


.4 — Returns of ihe Ministry of Corporations 


Percentage of workers working weeklv 


Date 1 

Under 

40 to under 

45 to 

Over 


40 hours 

45 hours 

4S hours 

4S houi 

Superphosphates 

1935 June 

30 9 

5S S 

6 1 

42 

August 

24 S 

59 2 

11 0 

5 0 

1936 • December 

14 9 

69 5 

10 1 

5 5 

1937 January 

21 4 

62 6 

10 0 

60 

Artificial silk 

193o June 

34 2 

55 3 

8 3 

2 2 

August 

34 1 

51 7 

11 4 

2.8 

1936 December 

193 

63 5 

11 S 

5 4 

1937 : January 

21 9 

58 0 

14 4 

5.7 

Rubber . 

1935 • June 

38 2 

42 1 

12-5 

— A 

* V % 

August 

16 0 

39 7 

36 8 

T.o 

1936 : December 

160 

50 9 

2" 6 


-1937 • January 

1 Last weeks of the month 

170 

70 I 

10 0 




B — Returns of the Fascist General Conjederalion 0} Industries 

\\ e-ace heu-s. o' tro-k 




per per 

month 

Date 


Che-iica 1 

p-oduc's 

Arts 'icnl 
textile 
f>b-es 

Rubber 

1935 : March . 


175 

171 

166 

June . 


169 

163 

169 

Aueust . . 


173 

166 

163 

1935 : October . 

Japan 

17G 

171 

166 


A. — Returns of Ihe Imperial Cabinel 
Chemical Products 


Date 

1935 : March . . 

June . . . . 

September . . 

December . . . 

1935 : March . . . 

June . ... 
September 
October . . . . 


Average hou-s of wo-k 
per ^or^er pe- da'v 

9 17 
9 15 
9 07 
9.10 
9 15 
9 20 
9-17 
9 11 


B. — Returns of the Bank of Japan 

Avera se hours of re*k per worker per dav 

Qea r -i r -g 


Date 

FertELsers 

Matches 

Rubber 

Dyestuffs, 

Drugs 

po’ceders. 
p dishes 

1935 : March 

lo 38 

9.30 

9 97 

pad's. e*c- 

9.87 

9 35 

toilet pre- 
psrshors, 
etc. 

9 20 

June 

10.47 

9.22 

9SS 

9 87 

9.35 

9 37 

Sept 

10 40 

9.33 

9.98 

9 SO 

9 33 

9 05 

Dec 

10 5S 

9 12 

10J5 

9 S2 

9.23 

9.43 

1935 . March 

10 42 

9 32 

9 97 

9 80 

9.25 

9.20 

June 

10 40 

9 37 

9 68 

9.<d 

9 20 

9 21 

Sept- 

10 45 

9 30 

9 93 

9.70 

9 35 

9 25 

Dec. 

10 58 

9 30 

10 02 

9.73 

9 28 

9 53 


Poland 


Returns of the Central Statistical Office 
Chemical Products 


Date 

1935 : March 

June 

September 

December 

1936 : March 

June 

September 

December 

1937 • Januarv 


Average hours of work 
PS v-orsar per free,; 

45.0 

449 

45.1 

450 

44 3 

45 0 
45 S 
45 7 
45 3 



Sweden 


Returns of the Social Boaul 


Onto 


1913 Not ember 
193G No\ ember 


Aterage hour's of work per worker per week 

Points, 

fertiliser: r\plo*l\cs Matches Rubber oils, 

perfumes 


•13 8 10 3 39 5 '18 1 

17 8 17 6 39 5 47 9 


49 2 
18 1 


Switzerland 


Returns of the Federal Department of National Economy 


Date Percentage of workers 

working wecklj 



Under 
•IS hours 

)S flours 

Or er 
4S hours 

Chemic.il products 

1931 1st quarter 

24 0 

74 0 

20 

2nd quarter 

21 S 

77 0 

1 2 

3rd quarter 

25 9 

73 5 

0 6 

Rubber, paper, and leather 

1934 1st quarter 

33 2 

66 8 

0 

2nd quarter 

29 0 

71 0 

0 

3rd quarter 

31 3 

68 7 

0 


United States 


A — Statistics of the U S Bureau of Labor Statistics 





Aterage hours of work 

per worker 

per week 








Ra\on and 


Date 

Chemicals Fertilisers 

Petroleum Explosives 

allied 

Cotton- 





refining 


products 

seed oil 

1935 

March 

40 0 

34 5 

35 0 

36 4 

37 6 

44 6 


June 

38 9 

33 6 

34 6 

34 4 

37 S 

39 5 


Sept 

39 2 

36 2 

35 7 

34 1 

38 6 

48 1 


Dec 

40 2 

36 4 

36 5 

36 5 

38 3 

48 8 

1936 

March 

40 7 

40 4 

36 2 

40 S 

38 8 

45 1 


June 

40 7 

39 0 

36 2 

39 1 

38 8 

43 5 


Sept 

40 1 

42 2 

35 1 

39 0 

36 2 

50 8 


Nov 

41 6 

39 3 

36 5 

41 3 

37 1 

53 6 




R 

u b b 

e r 




Date 


Tyres and 

Boots 

Other 

Paints 

Druggist’s 



Soap 

inner tubes 

and 

goods 

and 

pre- 





shoes 


tarnishes 

parations 

1935 

March 

38 8 

32 4 

36 4 

37 2 

39 3 

3S 7 


June 

38 5 

30 9 

33 6 

35 9 

40 3 

38 5 


Sept 

38 8 

32 1 

37 0 

38 9 

39 3 

39 0 


Dec 

38 S 

35 8 

40 1 

39 4 

40 6 

39 1 

1936 

March 

39 3 

35 5 

3S 0 

39 3 

41 2 

40 2 


June 

39 3 

35 9 

39 4 

40 5 

43 3 

39 0 


Sept 

38 5 

35 4 

37 8 

40 3 

41 1 

39 4 


Nor 

39 9 

36 1 

40 8 

41 8 

42 2 

40 4 



B — 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Slahshcs of the National Industrial Conference Board 


A\erage hours of work 
per worker per week 


Date 


Chemicals 

Paints 

and 

samishes 

Rubber 

March 


38 3 

39 8 

31 7 

June 


38 8 

41 0 

32 3 

September 


40 9 

39 S 

32 9 

December 


39 8 

40 G 

36 4 

March 


39 6 

44 0 

36 5 

June 


39.6 

47 2 

37.3 

September 


40 2 

44 8 

37.0 

December 


40 6 

45 5 

36 9 

January 


40.4 

45 6 

36 0 
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IV. — GENERAL SURVEY OF PROBLEMS ARISING OUT 
OF INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 

The Conference will first have to decide whether the reduc- 
tion of hours of work m the chemical industry should he dealt 
w'lth by international regulations at the present time If so, 
it will next ha\c to consider, m accordance w'lth the decision 
of the Governing Body, whether the ordinary double-discussion 
procedure should be followed or whether the subject should be 
dealt w'ltli by a single and final discussion, wntli a view' to the 
immediate drafting of regulations 

In order to enable the Confeience to adopt either of these 
procedures, with a full knowdedge of their implications, the 
Governing Body instructed the Office to prepare * (1) a list of 
points on which Governments should be consulted if the Confer- 
ence favours a double discussion , and (2) a proposed interna- 
tional Draft Convention as a basis for discussion if the Conference 
decides on the second alternative 

In this chapter the points on which Governments should 
be consulted are discussed, with particular reference to 
the various national regulations special to the chemical 
industry 


1. Desirability and Nature of International Regulations 

As was stated m the introduction to this Report, the 
Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Conference m 
1935 adopted a Draft Convention, according to w'hich every 
Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies 
the Convention undertakes to apply the principle of the 40-hour 
week to classes of employment in accordance with the detailed 
provisions to be prescribed by such separate Conventions as 
are ratified by that Member. In conformity w'lth this procedure, 
the Conference wall have to consider at its various sessions the 
desirability of adopting special Conventions for particular 
classes of employment. The choice of the classes of employ- 
ment on which the Conference is to take a decision is the result 
of proposals either made directly by the Governing Body or 
put forward at the Conference and subsequently approved by 
the Governing Body The latter is the case for the chemical 
industry, which formed the subject of a resolution adopted by 
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the Nineteenth Session of the Conference and reproduced at 
the outset of this Report , 

As early as September 1934, when the Governing Body 
was considering the list of the first industries m which the 
40-hour week might be introduced, its attention had been drawn 
to the chemical industry The arguments in favour of an early, 
if not immediate, selection of this industry were set forth m 
detail m the above-mentioned resolution, adopted by the 
Nineteenth Session of the Conference. Acting on this resolu- 
tion, the Governing Body decided to place the question of the 
reduction of hours of work m the chemical industry on the 
Agenda of the Twenty-third Session of the Conference. 

It was stated above that the general Convention to limit 
hours of work to 40 in the week provided that this principle 
should be applied to various classes of employment by separate 
Conventions It follows that the proposed regulations for the 
chemical industry should presumably take the form of a Draft 
Convention But m the first place Governments should be 
consulted on the question whether they favour the adoption of 
international regulations for reducing hours of work m this 
industry. 


2 Scope 

A — Undertakings covered 

(a) Determination of the Products deemed to be Chemical Products 
for the Purposes of the International Regulations 

As indicated m the part of this Report dealing with the 
nature and organisation of the work m the chemical industry, 
it is difficult to delimit the industry exactly with a view to 
drawing up regulations on hours of work exclusively applicable 
to it 

From the strictly technical point of view, the chemical 
industry includes all industries and branches of industries 
engaged m a process of chemical transformation So regarded, 
it covers a very wide field and includes very numerous branches 
It comprises a large number of industries which vary widely 
m character, although they are often interdependent 

As a result of industrial and economic evolution, some of 
these branches have become definitely specialised industries 



which, m practice, are no longer regarded as belonging to the 
chemical industry but form independent groups This applies 
m particular to the metal industry and the manufacture of lime 
cement, plaster, tiles, bricks, pottery, glass, and paper 

Other branches seem definitely attached to groups of 
industries distinct from the chemical industry This applies 
to the manufacture of wines and liqueurs, edible oils and fats, 
and artificial mineral and aerated waters and the preparation 
of tobacco, which are usually or often classed with the food 
industries , to the manufacture of sugar, which is usually classed 
with the same industries, although in fact it may form a separate 
-industry , and to the manufacture of gas for lighting purposes, 
which is considered as a public service m the same way as water 
and electricity services 

Other branches again are regarded m certain countries as 
still belonging to the chemical industry, while elsewhere they 
are attached to other manufacturing industries This applies, 
for example, to the production of artificial silk thread 

Certain industries of a chemical nature arexlosely bound 
up with industries for the extraction of minerals, such as the 
potash, phosphates, and oil industries, while others are connected 
with manufacturing industries, such as the rubber, metal alloys, 
and electro-chemical industries, to which may be added that of 
preparing basic slag for use as a fertiliser 

Lastly, there are industries which combine in different 
degrees technological processes belonging to the chemical 
industry and to manufacturing industries Tins is the case 
with the pencil, linoleum, oilcloth, artificial leather, tarred 
felt, celluloid, plastic substances, etc , industries 

In addition, it must be said that a study of' the scope of 
application of national laws and regulations concerning hours 
of v 01 k gives little help m arm mg at a definition of the chemical 
industry Most of the legislation m question relates to industry 
in general and is not concerned yyitli defining the chemical 
industry - Some of it contains special proMsions relating not to 
the chemical industry as a whole but to specific chemical 
industries, and m this case it is considered sufficient to gne a 
list of the industries so covered 

Among the countries with special statutory- regulations 
applicable to processes in the chemical industry France alone 
has regulations foi the whole of the industry, then «iope being 
defined by an enumeration of industries andhindsof mnnufai t ure 
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This list may be useful as providing a suggestion for dealing 
with the problem now under consideration (see p 2-1) 

The other definitions of the chemical industry, in particular 
those prepared for the purposes of various national statistics 
(population census, census of production, etc ), •vary from one 
country to another. All of them are similarly founded on more 
or less detailed lists of industries or kinds of manufacture It 
should he noted, however, that these lists are intended to meet 
other needs than those met by one drawn up m connection n ith 
the regulation of hours of work Thus m France the kmds 
of manufacture classified under the chemical industry in the 
statistics for the population census do not correspond exactly 
to those m the list drawn up for determining the scope of the 
Decree governing hours of work m the chemical industry 
The tobacco industry, for instance, is classed as a chemical 
industry m the population statistics but does not appear in 
the Decree, while the Decree includes the rubber and substitutes 
industry, which m the population statistics forms a separate 
group with paper and cardboard 

These hsts are far from agreeing with each other and the 
only practical way m which they can be used is to pick out those 
industries or kinds of manufacture which appear in all of them, 
or at any rate m most of them, and can without serious objection 
be regarded as part of the chemical industry for purposes of 
international regulation 

Two methods can be used for defining the chemical industry. 
One is purely scientific and theoretical and is based on processes 
of a specifically chemical character The other is empirical 
and closer to the facts, being based on the products manufactured 

Processes of a specifically chemical character are very 
numerous and cannot all be mentioned here. Among the 
principal are oxidation, reduction, polymerisation, saponifica- 
tion, solution, fermentation, nitration, hydrolysis, etc , It 
is clear that, if all operations or kinds of manufacture involving 
such processes were to be included withm the limits of the che- 
mical industry, these lumts would be much too wade and would 
comprise most forms of industrial activity, so that the desired 
solution would not be obtained 

In practice, therefore, it seems that only the second 
method can be used It consists m enumerating the products 
which are made by processes considered to belong to the chemi- 
cal industry m the ordinary sense Obviously such an enumer- 



•ilmn can ho onh t'mpim al nml conventional It could include, 
in Hie hr-l pi toe, a teilnin number of industries winch arc to 
b" found m moM of t }u li-U drawn up for the definition of the 
oh<>mn d uuhi-try and winch form the nucleus of the industry, 
and -I'condK. a certain nunibei of other industries w Inch in the 
national Mat Mu* are i Inclin'd under \ariou- heads but which, 
m mow of the technical characteristic*! of the processes per- 
formed, might be taken to belong to Lbe chemical industry 

With a view to mu h n definition of the chemical industry, 
the Oflu e Migirests a-> a basts foi discussion a list of products 
and proces-rs which it lias prepared in the light of its own 
Indies and espe< mlh of t he conclusions of the Preparatory 
Tet hmeal Tripartite Meeting for the Chemical Industry (see 
Appendix! Although it re-t> on technical considerations, 
this dchmiUd ion mud m no wav he regarded as a scientific 
definition of the chemical industry. It aims merely at grouping 
a retain ely large number of branches of the industry wdnch, 
in tiie opinion of many of the experts attending the Preparatory 
Teilinieal l'nparhtc Meeting, could for technical and economic 
reasons he used as a basis for the drafting of a Convention to 
reduce hour- of work in the chemical industry' 

The list suggested In the Office includes the manufacture 
of the following products 

Acids, alkalis, and soils, 

Chlorine and its dcn\ allies, 

Sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, antimoni iodine, bromine, fluorine, 
and their compounds , 

Alumina ( \l 2 0;j) and other chemical derivatives of aluminium , 
Cj amdes , 

Calcium carbide , 

Nitrogenous compounds, 

Artificial ferlihsei.'., chemical or organic, 

Products of the distillation of coal tar, 

E\plosi\ cs , 

Matches , 

Compressed liquefied, and dissohed gases, 

Artificial carbon , 

Synthetic precious stones , 

Products of the refining of mineral oil , 

Organic fats other than edible fats and oils , soap, candles, 
glycerine , 

Industrial alcohol , 

Products of the distillation of wood , 

Dyeing and tanning extracts, 

Resin, turpentine, and camphor , 

Rubber products , 

Starch , 
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Glue and gelatine , 

Intermediate organic products such as ethers and acetic formic 
' oxalic tartaric and citric acids , 

Chemical products used for pharmaceutical purposes 
Chemical photographic products , 

Perfumes and other aromatic substances 
Organic and inorganic d\estu(Ts, 

Lacquers varnishes paints, pigments and ink* , 

Chemical products for cleaning and polishing 
Radio-acti% e products 

In considering this list it should be remembered that the 
Preparatory Technical Tripartite Meeting did not consider it 
advisable to include the following products * tobacco (prepara- 
tion), edible oils and fats, wines and liqueurs, artificial mineral 
and aerated waters, celluloid, linoleum and similar substances, 
oilcloth, artificial leather, asphalt and tarred felt, abrasive 
products, basic slag and pencils Further, m the opinion of 
the experts attending the Meeting, synthetic plastic substances 
such as bakehte and galahth may be held to be covered by the 
headmg ‘ resins The Office suggests however, that this 
point might with advantage be made clear by adding the 
following item : “ synthetic resins and other plastic substances 
As regards the possible inclusion of gas for lighting purposes in the 
- proposed list, the opinion of the Meeting was divided, as appears 
from the report and for this reason the Office has considered 
it inadvisable to suggest placing this product on the list Moreover, 
it should be noted that since the meeting took place objections 
have been submitted in regard to the inclusion of certain products 
m the above list especially industrial alcohol and starch 

The chemical processes involved m the manufacture of 
artificial silk or other synthetic fibre which m the opinion of 
the Meeting belonged to the chemical industry have 
been left out of the above list. The Office has instead 
had occasion to include these processes m the scope of the 
proposed Draft Convention on the reduction of hours of work 
m the textile industry, which is to be discussed by the Conference 
at its forthcoming Session. 

The manner in which the various products selected above are 
grouped or classified also vanes veil- widely in different countries 
But this question w ould not appear to be very important ; the 
essential point is that the list by means of which the chemical 
industry is delimited should be presented in as clear a wav as pos- 
sible that it should at the same time be very precise m its terms, 
and that it should not give nse to difficulties of interpretation. 
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It therefore becomes necessary to consult each Government 
on the processes or products which it considers should be in- 
cluded m the chemical industry for the purpose m view If they 
take the above list as a basis, the Governments could say whether 
they consider it to be satisfactory, or whether the wording 
of the items or their order should be changed, or whether some 
of them should be removed or others added 

(b) Determination of the Undertakings or Branches thereof 
deemed to belong to the Chemical Industry for the 
Purposes of the International Regulations 

It is clear that it is not sufficient to base the list on the 
manufactured product only , it must be supplemented on the 
basis of the undertakings In fact, undertakings form the 
entities which, taken together, provide the concrete basis of 
the chemical industry The industry should therefore be 
delimited on the basis of the undertakings or branches thereof 
engaged in the manufacture of chemical products 

The definition of the chemical industry on this basis of the 
undertakings or branches thereof where the products enumerated 
above are manufactured raises a certain number of points on 
which it becomes necessary to consult Governments 

In the first place, as the enumeration of chemical products 
applies mainly to categories of products, doubts may arise m 
the case of certain products w hethertheundertakingsmanufactur- 
mg them should be subject to the international regulations 
Further, for some chemical products the series of processes 
v Inch finally results in the product often begins with processes 
which belong to mining or agriculture This is true, for instance, 
for fertilisers, sulphur, mineral oils \egetable oils, rubber, 
perfumes, etc Obviously, the processes connected with mining 
or agriculture cannot be considered as forming part of the chemi- 
cal industry, so that it becomes necessary to draw the line 
between the undertakings that engage m these processes and 
those belonging to the chemical industry proper. 

All these cases ofde limitation between the chemical industry 
and other industries appear to he within the competence of the 
national authorities. When suitable solutions have been found 
the limits of the chemical industry will have been established 
But within these limits special cases will arise. In practice, 
there will be two kinds of undertakings . those which engage 
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solely or mainly m the manufacture of chemical products, and 
those'm which the manufacture of such products forms only a 
subsidiary part of their activity. 

Undertakings engaged solely or mainly in Processes belonging 

to the Chemical Induslry 

Undertakings which engage solely or mainly m the manu- 
facture of chemical products should clearly be subject to the 
regulations 

In this connection, reference should be made to the particu- 
lar case of certain large undertakings m the industry which, 
apart from their factories properly so called with their various 
departments — management, manufacture, etc — possess 
central offices (headoffices),commercialoffices, agencies, branches, 
etc , which are situated m premises clearly separate and 
distant from those of the factories, have their own stall, are 
independent in their organisation and working, and have no 
direct technical connection with the actual manufacture of the 
chemical products 

The special situation of these undertakings makes it 
necessary to state clearly what, for the purposes of the regula- 
tions, is meant by “ undertakings ” or “ establishments ”, 
these two terms often being employed indifferently 

It is m fact necessary to distinguish between the under- 
taking or establishment regarded as a technical unit, which 
forms a definitely locahsed whole, and the undertaking or 
establishment regarded as an economic unit, the various parts 
of which may be scattered 

If the undertaking or establishment regarded as a technical 
unit and that regarded as an economic unit occupy the same 
premises or set of premises, no special question arises , and if 
the undertaking or establishment is of the nature of a chemical 
undertaking or establishment, all its departments must be made 
subject to the international regulations, whether they engage m 
manufacture proper or m administration, book-keeping, etc. 

But if the undertaking or establishment regarded as an 
economic unit consists of various parts which occupy premises 
or sets of premises that are clearly separate and distant from 
each other, and these parts form as many independent groups, 
it seems that only those parts should be considered to belong 
to the chemical industry which engage m the manufacture of 
chemical products, together with the departments essential 



for their working. The other parts, where onlj office work or 
commercial business is carried on, should be left outside the 
proposed regulations 


Undertakings not bclonqing to the Chemical Industry , Certain 
Branches of which arc engaged solely or mainly in Pioccsscs 
belonging to the Chemical Industry 

The special case to be considered here is that of the manu- 
facture of chemical products in undei takings which do not 
belong to the chemical industry because their mam activity 
cannot be classified under this heading Such manufacture 
ma\ be carried out m branches clearly distinct from the other 
branches of the undertakings, ha\ mg their ow r n organisation 
and premises, and their separate staff, and m fact enjoying a 
certain degiee of autonomy within the undertaking This is 
true, for instance, of chemical products which, once obtained, 
are applied or used in the same undertaking by manufacturing 
industries that have nothing to do with the chemical industry 
Similarly, it should also be noted that in the course of 
various kinds of industrial production, chemical products may 
be obtained at a particular stage m the form of by-products 
or subsidiary products, although elsewdiere they are the principal 
product manufactured This may be the case with sulphuric 
acid obtained during the metallurgy of copper and zinc 

In these cases it seems that the branches of an undertaking 
not belonging to the chemical industry vdiich engage solely 
or mainly in the manufacture of chemical products might be 
considered to belong to the chemical industry, since their 
character is m fact that of a true chemical undertaking It is 
clear, how'ever, that these are special cases, for vdnch the 
international regulations can lay dowrn only a principle, more 
especially as they may vary very much m character according 
to country and date, as was brought out b3 r the discussion at 
the Preparatory Technical Tripartite Meeting 

It is therefore certain that m practice the international 
regulations cannot provide for a complete definition of the 
chemical industry It thus seems desirable that for these 
regulations, as for the other Draft Conventions already adopted, 
provision should be made for the competent national authority 
to determine m doubtful cases, m the manner it considers best, 
w'hether a particular undertaking or bianch of an undertaking 
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mines (1931, revised m 1935), m automatic sheet-glass works 
(1934), and m glass-bottle works (1935) is that such family 
undertakings are not to die found m these industries That 
does not appear to be the case, however, in the chemical industry, 
and.it is therefore desirable to ask Governments whether they 
consider that the competent authority in each country should 
exempt, or at least have the right to exempt, undertakings m 
which only members of the employer’s family are employed 


B — Persons covered 

With regard to staff, it is necessary to consider whether all 
the categories of workers employed in the undertakings covered 
should be subject to the international regulations, or whether 
some of them may be excluded under national regulations 


(a) Persons occupying Positions of Management, Trust or 

Supervision 

In this connection it may be remembered that the Draft 
Convention limiting the working week m industrial under- 
takings to 48 hours (1919) exempts persons holding positions 
of supervision or management or employed m a confidential 
capacity The Convention on hours of work in commerce and 
offices (1930) leaves it open to the competent authority m each 
country to exempt persons occupying positions of management 
or employed in a confidential capacity The Convention on 
hours of work m coal mmes (1931, revised m 1935) exempts 
persons engaged in supervision or management, who do not 
ordinarily perform manual work, a restriction that v as intro- 
duced in order that foremen should not be excluded as belonging 
to the supervisory stall. The Convention concerning the 
reduction of hours of work on public works adopted at the 
Twentieth Session of the Conference restricts the competent 
authority’s possibility to make an exception in the case of persons 
occupying positions of management who do not ordmarilyperform 
manual work The proposed Draft Conventions prepared by the 
competent Committees of the Twentieth Session of the Conference 
included a similar provision, except that relating to coal mmes, 
winch retained the formula adopted for the Draft Com ention 
for coal mmes of 1931, revised m 1935 It may also be remem- 



bered that the Convention concerning employment of women 
during the night (revised in 1934) provides for the exclusion of 
women “ holding responsible positions of management who are 
not ordmarily engaged m manual work 

This question of the persons who may be exempted from 
the regulations has already been the subject of frequent discus- 
sion in the Committees of the Conference, but it is nevertheless 
necessary to return to it, with reference, on the one hand, to 
the provisions on the subject contained in the national regula- 
tions and on the other, to the fact that the end in view is a 
reduction of the working week to 40 hours 

As regards the first of these considerations, it wall be 
found that a considerable number of the national hours-of-work 
laws and regulations expressly exclude certain categories of 
persons, such as heads of undertakings, managers, superinten- 
dents, authorised agents, accredited representatives, technical 
managers of industrial departments, engineers, operating 
managers, specialised technicians foremen, caretakers, door- 
keepers, watchmen, fire brigade staff persons employed m 
commercial and technical offices, book-keepers, cashiers etc 
In some fifteen countries the laws do not define the catego- 
ries of persons excluded so exactly, but merely exclude persons 
employed m positions of management supervision or trust 

As a matter of fact, most of the categories of persons expressly 
indicated above may be regarded as holding, according to cir- 
cumstances, a position of management of supervision, or of trust 
Some laws go even further and enumerate the persons 
covered by these general terms Thus, the Belgian legislation 
treats the following as persons m a position of trust whatever 
the undertaking Managers, under-managers factors and w orks 
superintendents ; authorised agents and holders of pow ers of 
attorney , managing or private secretaries and the staff engaged 
exclusively m the secretarial department , engineers ; chiefs and 
assistant chiefs of managing commercial or technical services, 
chief chemists, laboratory directors and their assistants ; 
cashiers; head foremen, works foremen m so far as they can be 
deemed identical with head foremen , departmental managers, 
shop foremen, and head storekeepers , stable foremen , foremen 
engmemen mechanics stokers electricians, and fitters, fore- 
men repairers, maintenance workers loaders and transport 
workers, persons m charge of gas generators; checkers at 
receiving offices , staff responsible for medical services , private 
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watchmen, night watchmen, caretakers, doorkeepers, and time- 
keepers It will be seen that this list consists of persons who 
might also be considered as holding positions of management or 
supervision A similar provision is to be found m the Rumanian 
regulations 

The Italian hours of work regulations of 1923 exclude 
occupations which, owing to their nature or the circumstances 
of the case, require only intermittent work or mere being m 
attendance or watching These occupations are defined by 
Decrees, but the lists given do not allow of drawing a clear 
distinction between the different categories of occupations 
exempted 


(b) Commercial Travellers 

There is yet another category of persons who are excluded 
from the scope of certain hours-of-work laws and regulations, 
namely, commercial travellers It is clear that there can be a 
question only of commercial travellers on the paid staff of the 
undertaking and not of those who work on their own account, 
placing the products of one or more firms However this may 
be, the hours of these workers lend themselves neither to 
limitation- nor to supervision, so that there are serious reasons 
for excluding this category 

When international regulations on the 40-hour week are 
drawn up, it is necessary to know the opinion of Governments, 
especially of those which have introduced the 40-liour week, 
m regard to the above-mentioned categories of workers, and, if 
need be, of other categories 

It should be noted, however, that it vould be desirable 
to limit the exemptions to persons whose hours of work it is 
impossible or at least very difficult to limit owing to their 
special responsibilities or qualifications, and to refer m this 
connection to existing custom and usage. 


3. Definition of Hours of Work 

As legards the desirability, first, of introducing a definition 
of hours of work in the international regulations, and secondly 
of making such a definition, reference may be made to the 
precedents created by the Draft Convention on hours of work 
m commerce and offices and that apphmg the principle of the 
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40-hour week to public works financed or subsidised by Govern- 
ments It must also be borne m mind that in the proposed 
Draft Conventions put forward by the Committees of the 
Twentieth Session of the Conference concerning building and 
civil engineering, iron and steel, and the textile industry 
respectively, a definition of hours of work was inserted, and 
that in every respect it was identical with that contained in the 
two Draft Conventions actually adopted The Committee on 
hours of work m the textile industry however, although it 
accepted that definition, pomted out m its report that short 
intervals during which the worker may not actually be working, 
but is nevertheless not free to dispose of his own time and 
movements, should be included m the reckoning of hours of 
work 

In the chemical industry, the definition of hours of work 
raises no special problems except perhaps the question of the 
time allowed the workers for washing But this question 
appears to lie outside the scope of international regulations, and 
it would be for the national regulations, which could take all 
such contingencies into account, to provide a suitable solution 
In these conditions, and provided no new circumstance arises, 
the definition of hours of work hitherto accepted might be 
retained It is as follows 

“ The term ‘ hours of work ’ means the time during which the 
persons employed are at the disposal of the employer , it does not 
include rest periods during which the persons employed are not at 
the disposal of the employer ” 

Governments might be asked whether they consider that 
the international regulations should include a definition of 
hours of work and, if so, whether the above definition may be 
applied to the chemical industry or whether they have any 
other suggestions to put forward 


4 Limitation of Normal Hours of Work 

The general Convention concerning the reduction of hours 
of work (1935) laid down the principle of a 40-hour week, but 
intentionally left it to separate Conventions to fix the methods 
of applying this principle woth reference to the conditions 
prevailing m particular industries. 
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A — Basis ron Determination or the Working Week 

The regulation of hours of work in the chemical industry 
raises from the outset two questions connected with the actual 
organisation of the iiork There are on the one hand processes 
carried on by day only by a single shift and processes earned 
on by two or even three shifts but suspended on Sundays, all 
of which processes will be described here as non-contmuous , 
and on the other hand there are necessarily continuous processes 
not suspended on Sundays 


(a) Non-Conhnuous Processes 

For these processes there are Lwo methods of applying the 
principle of the 40-hour week It may be applied either strictly, 
that is to say, in each week hours must invariably amount to 
40, or more flexibly, by calculating the 40 hours not for each 
week but as an average over a specified period 

Governments will in the first place have to give their 
opinion and make their choice m regard to these two methods 
of applying the 40-hour week 


(b) Necessarily Conlmuous Processes not suspended on Sundays 

As regards necessarily continuous processes not suspended 
on Sundays, that is to say, processes which, owing to the nature 
of the work, must be carried on continuously without a break 
at any time of the day, night or week, it seems that, instead of 
the 40-hour week, preference should be given to a 42-hour week, 
necessarily calculated as an average over several weeks The 
average 42-hour week lends itself perfectly to the system of 
four shifts of 6 or 8 hours and to the introduction of the various 
systems of rotation that are needed for the periodical change- 
over of shifts with a view to a fair distribution of day shifts 
and night shifts and for the due observance of the weekly 
rest 

The average 42-hour week" is allowed for continuous pro- 
cesses m the two Draft Conventions for the glass industry 
and m that for public works It was also prescribed for 
continuous processes m the proposed Draft Conventions submit- 
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ted by the Committees of the Twentieth Session of the Conference 
for iron and steel, building and civil engineering, and coal mines 
respectively 

In this connection the question arises as to w hich processes 
are to be considered to be necessarily continuous 

The enumeration of these processes m the actual text of 
the proposed regulations would raise a serious difficulty 
According to the state of industrial technique in the different 
countries, divergent opinions would probably be expressed as 
to which processes should be deemed to be continuous. More- 
over, owing to the development of technique itself there would 
a risk that processes which are now* necessarily continuous would 
be no longer be so in the future, and vice versa. 

Another solution would be to leave it to the competent 
authority of each country to decide m which continuous pro- 
cesses the workers might be employed for an average of 42 hours 
m the week, the hst.of such processes being communicated to 
the International Labour Office. It may be recalled here that 
the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919, does not define 
these processes but provides that each Government shall 
communicate to the International Labour Office a list of the 
processes which are classified as being necessarily continuous 
m character. Similarly the Draft Convention of 1936 concern- 
ing the reduction of hours of work on public works leaves it 
to the competent authority in each State to determine which 
are continuous operations, after consultation with the organisa- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, and it prescribes 
that the annual reports submitted by States Members upon the 
application of the Convention shall include full information 
concerning these processes 

Governments should therefore be consulted on the principle 
of the average 42-hour week for necessarily continuous processes 
They should also be asked at the same tune whether 
they consider that the international regulations should define 
these continuous processes or whether they hold that this task 
should be left to the competent authority m each country 

B — Limitation of Hours of Work to 40 in Each Week 

This method is simple to apply and easy to supervise. 
Whatever the working day may be, the total hours worked 
during the week by any worker may not exceed 40 



It seems that the working day should be fixed either at 
6 hours 40 minifies for cacli of Ihe six weekdays, or — and this 
will no doubt be more usual — at 8 hours during five days 
Othei arrangements are possible, however, winch might require 
of the woiker an cxcessnely long woikmg day, involving some 
risks to him To prevent such abuses the most direct means 
lies in prescribing a maximum limit for the working day 

It is likely that the daily maximum limit fixed m practice 
will not exceed that of 9 hours established by Article 2 of the 
Hours of Work (Industrv) Convention, 1919 Article 5 of this 
Convention, how’ever, provides that the limits fixed in Article 2 
may be exceeded m exceptional cases wdieie it is recognised that 
they cannot be applied, provided, how'ever, that the average 
number of hours worked per week docs not exceed 48 

The international regulations now' under consideration may 
similarly ha\e to meet really exceptional circumstances, such 
as the difficulty of reaching the undertaking owing to its remote- 
ness from an urban centre or inadequate means of communica- 
tion, cn cumstances m w r lnch it w r ould be desirable to concen- 
trate the W'eek’s wwk to a shorter period. This may similarly 
be desirable m the case of a rural population from which indus- 
trial workers are drawn wdio also engage ra agricultural w’ork 
As regards these very special cases, the question arises whether 
it is better to fix a relatively high daily maximum limit, which 
w r ould apply m all cn cumstances, or, on the contrary, to prescribe 
a low'cr maximum limit, vdnch would form the general rule, 
and to provide for its being exceeded m genuinely exceptional 
cases The determination of the cases — m general, they will 
be individual — m which the exceeding of the limit might be 
authorised and of the maximum amount by w r hich it might be 
exceeded should apparently be left to the competent national 
authority, which alone can have a full knowledge of the facts 
and can adopt the most satisfactory methods 

All these are points on which Governments should be 
consulted 

There remains a question calling for special consideration, 
namely, that of making up lost time Several national regula- 
tions, and m particular tlie French Decree applying the 40-hOur 
w r eek m the chemical industry, provide for the making-up of time 
lost owang to a collective suspension of w r ork m the undertaking 
The causes of suspension giving a right to make up such lost time 
that are most frequently mentioned are accidents, actual or 
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threatened, or cases of force majeure , accidents to material , 
interruption of motive power , bad weather ; shortage of material 
or means of transport, deterioration of raw r materials, natural 
catastrophes , the closing of undertakings or w orkplaces on certain 
public hohdais , normal restriction of production during certain 


seasons. 

In most cases the making-up of lost time must take place 
within a specified period, and a maximum is fixed for the conse- 


quent extension of daily and weekh hours 

In practice the question of making up lost time arises 
only in the present case, namelv, that of limiting working hours 
to 40 m each week , for when hours are calculated as an average, 


lost time may be made up without further complication, since 
the provisions concerning the period for calculating the average 
and the daily and weekly maxima usually allow sufficient scope. 
On the other hand, when hours are fixed uniformly for each w r eek, 
the facilities are much smaller It rarely happens that lost tune 
can be made up during the same week by extending hours on t. ie 
following days As a rule it must be made up during one 
of the following weeks, and in this case the weekly limit o 
40 hours wall necessarily be exceeded Consequently, if 1 
desired to permit the makmg-up of lost tune it wall be necessary ,i 
hours are limited to 40 in each w r eek, to make special proMsions 
As this question acquires particular importance w hen regu a 
tions are introduced reducing the number of hours v '° r ^ c ^ 
Governments might be consulted on the desirability o me u 
m the Convention provisions for allowing the makin^ up ^ 
lost time when hours of wmrk are strictly limited m the a} an 
m the week At the same tune they should be required o g ^ 
their opinion on the reasons justifying the makmg-up o os 
time, the period within which it must be made up, an ® 
maximum extension of the working day and working wee' 
allowed It would also be useful to know r whether, m t s 
connection, they wash the international regulations to include 
formal provisions, or whether they prefer these provisions to e 


established by national regulations 


C — Limitation on the Basis of an Average Working Week 

The flexibility of this second method makes it easier for 
undertakings to adapt themselves to fluctuations m production 
and thus ensures greater stability for the staff It may also be 
remembered that this method of calculation is indispensable 



m l he case of necessarih continuous processes (the 42-houi Meek) 
and allords great facilities for making up time lost owing to a 
collect i\e suspension of work 

On the other hand, the supervision of the hours worked 
by cavh worker becomes more difficult, for the number of hours 
to be taken into account in the calculation lsspiead over several 
weeks And the longci the period o\er which the average is 
calculated the greater will he these difficulties of supervision. 
It theieforc seems indispensable to fix a maximum limit 
for the period over which t lie accrage may be calculated In 
practice the national regulations that allow this system of 
accraging hours, especially for the establishment of the 40-hour 
week or for the regulation of necessarih continuous processes, 
generally fix the number of weeks over which the average may 
be calculated 

In the case at present under consideration it may be asked 
whether the maximum limit for the period taken as a basis of 
calculation should be fixed in the international regulations, or 
whether this task could be left to national regulations without a 
risk of leading to considerable dnergences of application m the 
different countries Whatever the method adopted, it should 
be noted that the length of the period decided on should be such 
as to allow of organising the rotation of shifts for necessarily 
continuous processes Otherwise tw'O periods w'ould ha\e to 
be fixed one foi continuous processes, the other for necessarily 
continuous processes As regards the latter, it may be noted 
that the French Decree fixing the methods of applying the 
40-hour week m the chemical industiy proi ides that the w T orking 
w eek a\ eraged o\ er a period of 12 weeks may be 42 hours 

A sufficiently long period w'ould also provide substantial 
facilities for making up time lost owing to a collective suspen- 
sion of work It may be mentioned that the aforesaid French 
Decree pro\ides that the time-limit for making up lost tame 
may be 50 days following the resumption of w r ork it the 
stoppage is for not more than a week In the case of stoppages 
exceeding a week, this limit of 50 days maybe exceeded, subject 
to a permit from the labour inspector issued after consultation 
with the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned On 
the other hand no lime-limit is fixed for making up tune lost 
owing to the normal slow mg-down of work during certain seasons 

When the working w r eek is calculated as an average over 
a specified period the pioblem of the maximum dailv limit also 
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arises, as well as that of the maximum weekly limit If there 
were no provisions m this respect, it might be feared that 
while the employers and ivorkers concerned respected the - 
average working week of 40 hours, they might be tempted for 
various reasons to extend working hours unreasonably on certain 
days or weeks It therefore seems that the limitation of the 
maximum working day and -working -week would be an effective 
method of preventing abuse of any possibility of spreading hours 
that may be authorised, subject to the average of 40 hours a week 

As regards the maximum working day, it has been stated 
above that the limit of 9 hours might be found acceptable. 

As regards the week, the limits that appear reasonable 
are those provided in the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention 
of 1919, namely 48 m the w r eek (56 for necessarily continuous 
processes) 

Further, as mentioned above m connection with the 
maximum daily limit, when hours are fixed strictly at 40 in 
each week, it is also possible to provide for very 'exceptional 
circumstances when it may be necessary to exceed the maximum 
limits fixed while respectmg the total number of hours normally 
corresponding to the period over w T hich the average is calculated. 
The possible methods are the same as those already mentioned 
m regard to the exceeding of the maximum daily limit. Here, 
too, it can only be a question of individual cases, which must 
clearly be dealt with by national regulations. 

In regard to the method of limiting hours of work on the 
basis of an average v-orkmg week, it may be mentioned that the 
Draft Convention concerning the reduction of hours of work on 
pub he works (1936) adopted m application of the Convention 
laying down the principle of the 40-hour week (1935), fixes 
hours of work at an average of 40 in the w eek. It provides that 
the number of weeks over which this average may be calculated 
and the maximum number of hours that may be worked m any 
week shall be determined m each country by the competent 
authority after consultation with the organisations of employers 
and workers concerned where such exist. This Draft Conven- 
tion does not contemplate a maximum limi t for the working 
day. Similar provisions were contained in the proposed Draft 
Comentions submitted by the Committees of the Twentieth 
session of the Conference for building and civil engineer ing and 
for iron and steel, and were also proposed for retting operations 
m the textile industry For other operations in the textile 
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industry, on the contrarv, the hours contemplated m the pro- 
posed Draft Comention were strictly limited to 40 in the 
w cek 

It will he for Governments to state their views, and should 
the} decide in favour of limiting hours to an average of 40 m 
the week, it seems necessan to consult them on the questions 
of the period for calculating the average, the daily and weekly 
maximum limits, and the extent, if any, to which the limits 
ma% be exceeded Finallv, 3t would also be desirable to have 
their opinion on the part that should be played by the inter- 
national and national regulations respectively in fixing the 
proposed standards 


5. Exceptions 

The general national regulations on hours of work provide 
for exceptions to the normal hours m the form of extensions 
of hours when necessitated for various reasons The regulations 
special to the chemical industry refer frequently either explicitly 
or implicitly to the general regulations as regards the reasons 
for extension, the amount of extension allowed, the formalities 
to be fulfilled m order to obtain a permit, and overtime pay 

The circumstances or reasons which under the various natio- 
nal regulations justify exceptions to the rules concerning hours 
of work m the chemical industry may be classified into three 
groups 

A — General Exceptions for Certain Processes or 
Certain Categories of Persons 

The first group comprises exceptions of a general and 
permanent character wdnch are needed to carry out certain 
kinds of w r ork or to engage in certain occupations. These lands 
of work and occupations are the following * 

Preparatorv or complementary work which must necessa- 
rily be carried on outside the limits laid down for the general 
w orking of the undertaking branch or shift ; 

Occupations which bv their nature involve long periods 
of inaction during which the persons in question have to dis- 
play neither physical activity nor sustained attention or 
remain at their posts only to reply to possible calls , 
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Work winch for technical reasons cannot be interrupted 
at will, or must be carried on m order to pre\ent the deterio- 
ration of raw materials or manufactured goods , 

Work m connection with the transport deh\ er^ loading 
or unloading of goods , 

Work connected with the introduction of anv new’ process 
or the taking into use of any new appliances 01 machinery. 

Employers w’ould obviously be automatically entitled t.o 
make, use of these exceptions, within the limits fixed, without 
fulfilling any formalities 

The amount of the extension needed for each of the kinds 
of work or occupations mentioned above will depend on circum- 
stances wdiich vary markedly from one country to another and 
even from one undertaking to another, and which it is therefore 
very difficult to know and assess for the purpose of drawing up 
an international rule Any extension that might be fixed 
by the international regulations would run the risk of being 
insufficient m one case and excessive m another. For this 
-reason it seems preferable to leave it to national regulations to 
fix limits corresponding to the actual needs of undertakings 
Since these extensions are permanent m character, the 
question of remuneration is settled m the contract of employ- 
ment itself ; for when the normal w r age is fixed account is taken 
of the obligations imposed on the workers m question, which 
include hours m conformity wuth the authorised exception 

B — Exceptions in Extraordinary Circumstances 

The second group of exceptions relates to certain extra- 
ordinary circumstances, such as 

Accident, actual or threatened, or urgent work to be done 
to machinery or plant, or cases of force mojeure , 

The need to make good the unforeseen absence of one or 
more members of a shift 

The first of these exceptions is allow ed m most of the natio- 
nal regulations. The second is needed for all cases in wdnch 
the work is organised m shifts and might suffer if one or more 
members of the shift required to carry it out are absent 

Considering the nature of these exceptions, it seems that 
it should be possible to have recourse to. them without any 
previous formality, since it is to the interest of both employers 
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and worker- 1 lj.it t h> nrrr-rarv woik -hmild he carried oul ns 
qmcklv a- po—ibhx 1 he nnplnver might. however, bo requited 
to inform (he lompoN’til uithontv nl mu c of nnv ovirlimc 
worked in of ffn* nonn.il hour-, mid of ( lie nun-one for 

Mt< h o\ erhtm 

r<> ' trd- i ho amount of the exloiiHon, if should be 
limited to flu pi run! -.trnllv needed for reducing l he interference 
with Mm onhtinn working of I he undeilnking to n minimum 
With r«*--p» el to remuneration, it «hould be remembered 
that hour- work* d m virtue of the«o exceptions undoubtedly 
form an extension of the normal hour* fixed for the persons 
concerned. It i- therefor* reasonable that those hours m excess 
of tile normal should be paid for On the other hand, the 
question of increasing the rate of pnv for tliesc hours l* a more 
controversial one Here it should be noted that the employer 
derive- no direct profit from this overtime, as maj be the case 
when overtime i« worked with a view to increasing production. 
It mcrelv reduces to a minimum the losses caused by the inter- 
ference with the working of the undo taking The Conventions 
ntreadv adopted on hours of work contain no provisions on this 
subject, e\ct pt that on coal mines, which provides for the 
pavment of overtime worked in virtue of the first of these excep- 
tions at not less than one and a quarter times the regular rate 

0 Ovi.HTIVL WITH IXCIIEASED PaV 

1 he third gioup of e\< options relates to the overtime with 
increased pay that may be needed to meet various requirements 
of the undertakings, and especially the exceptional pressure of 
work due to a sudden influx of orders or the obligation to deliver 
the goods manufactured witlun a given period A large number 
of national regulations provide for the possibility of working 
such overtime in order to meet economic requirements 

The international Conventions on hours of work allow 
for an exception of this kind, except the Conventions concerning 
glass works, which relate only to continuous processes , owing 
to the continuity of these processes and the fact that they are 
carried out by successive shifts, there is no need for such an 
exception The Conventions concerning hours of work in indus- 
try, commerce and offices, and public works allow overtime to 
meet exceptional cases of pressure of work The Convention 
concerning hours of work in coal mines simply grants an overtime 
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allowance without specifying the circumstances m which it may 
be used, and thus leaves greater freedom to employers m 
using the overtime at their disposal. 

For the international regulations at present under considera- 
tion, such freedom may seem all the more desirable m that the 
regulations are based on a limitation of the working week to 
40 hours It seems necessary, however, to prevent recourse 
to this overtime from taking the form of a regular and systema- 
tic increase of the working day, obtained by spreading the over- 
time.allowance over every day of the year at the rate of a certain 
number of minutes per day Such a practice would certainly 
be contrary to the spirit of the exception 

Nevertheless, m view of the fact that this overtime is 
intended to meet economic needs, it may be feared that its 
use may be abused and the conditions of competition conse- 
quently modified It therefore seems that its amount should 
be limited in. order that all undertakings m the various countries 
may be placed on an equal footing It may be remembered 
m this connection that the limitation of such overtime is 
frequent m the national regulations and that it is to be found 
in the Conventions on hours of work m coal mines (60, 100, and 
150 hours per year according to the kind of mine) and on public 
works (100 hours per year) 

Finally, it is generally accepted that this land of overtime 
should be paid at an increased rate The rate varies widely 
according to country and m each country according to the 
agreements concluded between the parties concerned Some- 
times a flat rate of overtime pay is fixed Sometimes the rate 
varies with the amount of overtime worked and according as it 
is worked by day, at night, on Sundays or on public holidays 
The international Conventions on hours of work which allow this 
overtime fix a uniform rate of increase of one and a quarter 
times the normal rate of wages The proposed draft Convention 
on the reduction of hours of work m the textile industry, 
adopted by the competent Committee of the Twentieth Session of 
the Conference, provided, however, for time-and-a-half rates 
Governments might be consulted on the desirability of 
providing m the international regulations on the reduction of 
hours of work in the chemical industry for the various exceptions 
mentioned above At the same time, they should be asked to 
suggest any other reasons for exceptions that they may consider 
necessary 
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As regards the exceptions m the first group, it would for 
instance be useful to know whether Governments are m favour 
of limiting the extension of hours by national regulations As 
regards those m the third group, Governments should be 
consulted as to the amount of overtime allowed, the rate or 
rates of increased pay for such overtime, and the condition that 
this o\ertimc should not be used as a means of systematically 
extending the working day or week 

6. Application of Certain Provisions of the International 
Regulations by Means of Collective Agreements or 
Arbitral Awards 

The international regulations to which it should be possible 
for the national regulations to conform cannot enter into all 
the details of applying the 40-hour system On certain points 
thev must be content with prescribing general standards, the 
methods of applying which will necessarily vary from one coun- 
try to another, so that they cannot be fixed otherwise than 
nationally The international regulations must therefore leave 
it to national regulations to find the solution for certain problems 
m regard to which they only lay down a general principle 

The national authority may give its solution m the form of 
regulations Most of the Conventions so far adopted have had 
recourse to this method, and in several cases they provide that 
before issuing such regulations the competent authority should 
consult the employers and workers concerned and even, m 
certain cases, should take existing agreements into account 
On several occasions, however, at previous Sessions of the 
Conference and at the various tripartite meetings, the delegates 
of certain countries have expressed the wish that the internatio- 
nal regulations should have direct recourse to collective agree- 
ments, which m these countries play an important part m 
regulating conditions of employment. 

The question arises whether it would not be possible to take 
these wishes into account and to make use of collective agree- 
ments, and therefore also of arbitral awards, for the applica- 
tion of some of the provisions entrusted by the international 
regulations to national regulation 

It would obviously be necessary to have a guarantee that 
these collective agreements or arbitral awards would m practice 
have the same effect as regulations issued by the public authority 



It would therefore be for the competent authority of each country 
to determine whether such a guarantee exists If not, or if 
the collective agreements or the awards no longer Lake effect, 
it would be clearly understood that the regulations of the 
competent authority would take the place of the agreements or 
awards m question 

If the principle of recourse to collective agreements or 
arbitral awards is accepted for the application of certain provi- 
sins of the Convention, it becomes necessary to consider what 
practical scope it should be given 'Among the questions that 
might usefully be regulated by collective agreements or arbitral 
awards are the following the fixing of the maximum period 
over which the average working week may be calculated (if 
this method of calculation is adopted) , the makmg-up of lost 
time , the limitation of the extension of hours of work m the 
case of general exceptions applicable to certain categories of 
work or persons , the fixing of the overtime allowance for which 
an increase m pay is due 

The consultation of Governments might relate in the 
first place to the principle of using collective agreements or 
arbitral awards for the application of certain provisions of the 
international regulations, and, secondly, to the provisions that 
might be applied by this means 


7. Measures of Enforcement and Supervision 

It would be desirable for the proposed Draft Convention on 
the reduction of hours of work in the chemical industry to 
contain a certain number of provisions for enforcement and 
supervision, such as are to be found in the other Draft Conven- 
tions on hours of work already adopted Some of these provi- 
sions would apply to the employers whose undertakings are 
subject to the Convention and others to the Governments of 
countries having ratified the Convention 

A. — Obligations imposed on Employers 

The first measures for securing the due application m each 
country and m each undertaking of the rules laid down by the 
Convention might take the form of an obligation imposed on 
employers to post up or to make known by any other suitable 
method approved by the competent authority the time-table of 
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the undertaking and. if need be, of each shift, the arrangement 
of hours of work, the lest intervals not included in hours of 
work, etc 

In addition, employers might be placed under an obliga- 
tion to keep a recoi d of the use made of the allov ance of over- 
time with increased payp laced at their disposal, and also of the 
amount of the pav ments made m respect of the overtime worked 

B — International Supervision 

The second set of measures for facilitating international 
supervision of the application of the Convention in the countries 
having ratified it might be taken under Article 22 of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation Governments of the countries 
having ratified the Convention might be required to communi- 
cate to the International Labour Office all information relating 
to the application of the Convention and m particular to any 
regulations that might have been adopted under the provisions 
of the Convention and to the application of these regulations 

This information might, if necessary, also relate to the 
application of certain provisions of the Convention through 
collective agreements or arbitral awards 

It would be desirable to ask Governments whether they 
consider these measures for enforcement and supervision suffi- 
cient, and if not, to request them to propose others 

8. Suspension of the Regulations 

Several of the general laws and regulations on hours of 
work provide that their application may be suspended m case 
of events endangering national security The international 
regulations should take this preoccupation of the national 
legislatures into account or else difficulties may be met with 
when the Convention is to be ratified It therefore seems indis- 
pensable to consult Governments on the desirability of including 
m the proposed international Convention a provision to allow 
of suspending its apphcation when national security is at stake 

9. Gradual Application of the Regulations 

The introduction of the 40-hour week might be facilitated 
if provision was made for its gradual apphcation where its 
mmediate apphcation m full would meet with serious difficulties 
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Instead of applying the 40-hour week at once m all the under- 
takings covered and to the whole staff of these undertakings, 
the introduction might be effected by stages m regard to hours, 
undertakings, and categories of staff On the one hand, 
hours of work might be reduced by successive stages On the 
other, some undertakings or processes and even some categories 
of staff might be made subject to the regulations only after a 
specified period had expired Such measures would be justified, 
by the impossibility of rapid adjustment to the new system 
owing to circumstances endangering the existence of the under- 
takings m question or to the state of the labour market . a 
shortage of labour m general or of skilled workers m particular 
They would make it possible to spread the process of adjust- 
ment and to arrive without over-sudden shocks at a rational 
organisation of the work on the basis of the 40-hour week 
The facilities so granted should not be general, but should 
merely be left to the discretion of the competent authority, 
which would act according to circumstances The transitional 
period of adjustment would be limited, and once the time- 
limit fixed by the international regulations had been passed, 
the 40-hour system would have to be fully and generally 
applied 

The 40-hour week has thus been introduced gradually 
m France as regards certain classes of industrial undertakings, 
for which extensions of the present system the respective 
administrative regulations authorise for periods of three to six 
months which can be renewed up to a maximum of two years. 
For certain handicraft undertakings, the two years’ extension 
is even allowed at once There are also certain classes of 
undertakings which, as a transitional measure, may work longer 
hours than 40 m the week However no such special measures 
are provided for the chemical industry 

The new Belgian Act provides for a gradual reduction 
to 40 hours by successive stages One of the first appli- 
cations of its provisions relates to coal mines, where hours 
are fixed at 45 m the week 

It may therefore be of interest to consult Governments on 
this question, and if they favour the gradual application of the 
40-hour week, to request them to give their opinion on the 
measures to be adopted for this purpose m the international 
regulations 
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10. Relation between the Proposed Draft Convention on the 

Reduction of Hours of Work in the Chemical Industry 

1 and the 40-Hour Week Convention, 1935 

The various aspects of this problem were discussed m the 
Red Reports which were addressed to the Governments of 
Member States immediatelv after the 1935 Session of the 
Conference, and contained questionnaires dealing with the 
reduction of hours of work m the branches of employment 
selected for a second discussion m 1936, as also m the Blue 
Reports submitted on tins subject to the Twentieth Session of 
the Conference 

It wall be remembered that the first Draft Convention for 
the application of the general Convention dealt with hours of 
work m the glass-bottle industry and that the relation between 
that Convention and the general Convention w r as defined m the 
preamble The Twentieth Session of the Conference, w r hen 
faced with the same problem for the various proposed Draft 
Conventions with wdnch it had to deal, did not feel that it 
could define more fully the obligations imposed on States 
Members by the necessity for maintaining the standard of 
living of the workers, and it therefore had recourse to exactly 
the same solution as m the case of glass-bottle w r orks w'hen it 
adopted a Draft Convention on public wrnrks financed or 
subsidised by Governments 

Governments could be consulted as to whether they 
consider the solution contained m the two Draft Conventions 
adopted to be satisfactory m vrew r of the very special problems 
involved m international regulations m this field, and, if not, 
as to what other suggestion they can make 



CONSULTATION OF GOVERNMENTS 


The foregoing analysis of the problems which might be dealt 
with by international regulation permits of fixing as completely 
as possible the points on which Governments might be consulted 
in conformity with the provisions of Article 6 of the Standing 
Orders of the Conference 

Taking into account the conclusions reached above and the 
methods on which international agreement may be possible, the 
Office has drawn up a list of the points on which it considers that 
the Conference might request d to consult Governments 


1. FORM OF THE REGULATIONS 
A draft Convention. 


2. SCOPE 

A — Undertakings covered 

(a) (l) Principle of the application of the international 
regulations to undertakings or branches thereof 
engaged solely or mainly in the manufacture of the 
products enumerated in a list. 

(u) Adoption for this enumeration of the following 
list : 

Acids, alkalis and salts ; 

Chlorine and its derivatives ; 

Sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, iodine, 
bromine, fluorine and their compounds ; 
Alumina (Al 2 0 3 ) and other chemical derivatives of 
aluminium ; 

Cyanides ; 

Calcium carbide ; 

Nitrogenous compounds ; 

Artificial fertilisers, chemical or organic j 
Products of the distillation of coal tar ; 



Explosives : 

Matches ; 

Compressed, liquoficd, and dissolved gosos ; 

Artificial carbon ; 

Synthetic precious stones ; 

Products of the refining of mineral oil ; 

Organic fats other than edible fats and oils, — 
soap, candles, and glycerine ; 

Industrial alcohol ; 

Products of the distillation of wood ; 

Dyeing and tanning extracts ; 

Rosin, turpontinc, and camphor ; 

Rubber products ; 

Starch ; 

Glue and gelatine ; 

Intermediate organic products, such as others and 
acetic, formic, oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids ; 

Chemical products used for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses , 

Chemical photographic products ; 

Perfumes and other aromatic substances ; 

Organic and inorganic dyestuffs ; 

Lacquers, varnishes, paints, pigments, inks ; 

Chemical products for cleaning and polishing; 

Radio-active products 

(b) Determination in doubtful cases by the competent 
authority in each State, after consultation with the organisa- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, of the undertakings 
or branches thereof covered by the international regulations. 

(c) Possibility of excluding by national regulations under- 
takings where only members of the employer’s family are 
employed. 

B — Persons covered 

(a) Application of the international regulations to the 
persons employed in the undertakings or branches thereof con- 
sidered to belong to the chemical industry. 

( b ) Possibility of exempting by national regulations per- 
sons whom, in virtue of their special responsibilities or qualifica- 
tions, it is customary to consider not subject to the normal 
regulations on hours of work. 
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3. DEFINITION OF HOURS OF WORK 

(a) Principle of the introduction of a definition of hours 
of work in the international regulations. 

( b ) Adoption of the following as the definition of hours of 
work : 

The term “ hours of work ” means the time during 
which the persons employed are at the disposal of the 
employer ; it does not include rest periods during which the 
persons employed are not at the disposal of the employer. 

4. LIMITATION OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK 

A — Basis for the Determination of the Working Week 

(а) Principle of the limitation of normal hours for non- 

continuous processes : ' _ 

(l) to 40 hours in each week, or 

(n) to 40 hours per week averaged over a period to be 
specified. 

(б) Principle of the limitation of normal hours for necess- 
arily continuous processes to : 

42 hours per week averaged over a period to be specified. 

(c) Determination of necessarily continuous processes, that 
is to say, of processes carried out by successive shifts without 
interruption during the seven days of the week : 

(l) by the international regulations, and, if so, indication 
of such processes, or 
(li) by national regulations. 

B — Limitation of Each Week to 40 Hours 

(а) Principle of the limitation of the maximum working 
day by national regulations. 

(б) Possibility of exceeding the maximum daily limit in 
certain exceptional circumstances. 

Determination by national regulations of the circumstances 
in question, the extent to which the maximum daily limit may 
be exceeded, and the procedure for obtaining a permit. 

(c) Principle of making up certain lost time. 
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{< / ) Determination : 

(i) by the international regulations, or 
(») by national regulations 

of the cases in which the making-up of lost time 
may bo authorised, 

the period within which lost time must be made up, 
the maximum extension of the working day and 
week allowed. 

G. — Limitation or the A\ erage Working Week to 40 Hours 

(a) Principle of the fixing of the maximum period over 
which the averago working week may be calculated : 

(1) If so, fixing by the international regulations of the 
period proposed for the maximum limit, or 
(n) fixing by national regulations. 

(b) Principle of the limitation of the maximum working 
day by national regulations 

(c) Possibility of exceeding the maximum daily limit in 
certain exceptional circumstances. 

Determination by the national regulations of the circum- 
stances in question, the extent to which the maximum daily 
limit may be exceeded, and the procedure for obtaining a permit. 

( d ) Principle of the limitationof the maximum working week: 
(1) by the international regulations, and, if so, the period 

proposed for the maximum limit, or 
til) by national regulations. 

(e) Possibility of exceeding the maximum weekly limit in 
certain exceptional circumstances. 

Determination by the national regulations of the circum- 
stances in question, the extent to which the maximum weekly 
limit may be exceeded, and the procedure for obtaining a permit. 

5 . EXCEPTIONS 

A — General Exceptions for Certain Kinds of Work or 

Occupations 

(a) Indication of the kinds of work or occupations that 
may form the subject of permanent exceptions : 

(1) preparatory or complementary work which must 
necessarily be carried on outside thelimits laid down for 
the general working of the undertaking, branch, or shift; 
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li occupations which by their nature involve long 
periods of inaction during which the persons concerned 
have to display neither physical activity nor sustained 
attention, or remain at their posts only to reply to 
possible calls : 

'hr work which for technical reasons cannot be interrupted 
at will or which must be carried on in order to prevent 
the deterioration of raw materials or manufactured 
goods ; 

iV work connected with the transport, delivery, loading 
or unloading of goods ; 

Vi work connected with the introduction of any new 
process or the taking into use of any new appliances 
or machinery ; 

(vi; other exceptions. 

l b) Determination by national regulations of : 

i' the exceptions authorised ; 

'li; the length of the extension allowed in each case. 

B. — Exceptions in Extraordinary Circumstances 
(aj Indication of the circumstances justifying an exception : 
(i) accidents actual or threatened ; urgent work to be 
done to machinery, plant or equipment ; cases of 
force mafeure ; 

'ii need of making good the unforeseen absence of one 
or more members of a shift ; 
hi) other exceptions. 

'b, Limitation of the extension to the period needed to 
prevent serious interference with the ordinary working of the 
undertaking. 

i c, Obligation for the employer to inform the competent 
authority at once of any overtime worked in excess of the normal 
hours, and of the reasons for such overtime. 

C. — Overtime vtth Increased Remuneration 

V, Possibility of working overtime with increased remune- 
ration. 

1 b, Deter min ation by the international regulations of the 
reasons for which this overtime may be justified. 
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(c) Limitation by tho international regulations of the 
amount of this overtimo. 

{d) Fixing by the international regulations of the minimum 
rate of increase of pay for overtime : 

( 1 } a flat rate of increase, or 

(n) different rates of increase according to the amount 
of overtime worked and according as it is worked 
by day, at night, on Sundays or on public holidays ; 
(m) determination of the rate or rates of increase. 

6. RECOURSE TO COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS OR 
ARBITRAL AWARDS FOR THE APPLICATION OF 
CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
REGULATIONS 

Recourse to collective agreements or arbitral awards for 
fixing the methods of applying the provisions of the interna- 
' tional regulations concerning : 

( 1 ) the fixing of the maximum period over which the 
average of 40 hours per week may be calculated 
(42 hours for necessarily continuous processes) , 

(n) the making-up of lost time ; 

(m) the limitation of the extension of hours of work in 
virtue of the general exceptions for certain kinds of 
work or occupations ; 

(iv) the fixing of the amount of overtime with increased pay. 

7. GRADUAL APPLICATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

REGULATIONS 

(a) Principle of the gradual application of the international 
regulations in regard to : 

(l) the reduction of horns of work j 

(h) the application of the regulations to certain categories 
of undertakings, processes or persons. 

(b) Determination by national regulations of the cases in 
which recourse would be had to measures for gradual application. 

(c) Determination by the international regulations of the 
time-limit for the full application of the regulations 

8. SUSPENSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 
Principle of the introduction in the international regulations 

of a provision to allow of suspending their application in the case 
of events endangering national security. 

s 
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9. MEASURES FOR ENFORCEMENT AND SUPERVISION 

A — Obligations to be imposed on Employers 

(a) Posting-up of : 

( 1 ) the hours at which work begins and ends, and where 
work is carried on by shifts, the hour at which each 
shift begins and ends ; 

(n) the system of arrangement of hours of work in force 
and the provisions adopted for applying this system ; 

(in) rest intervals not included in hours of work. 

( b ) Obligation to keep a record of the use made of the 
right to Work overtime with increased pay and of the amount 
of such overtime pay. 

(c) Other measures. 

B. — Annual Reports of the States 

Indication in the Draft Convention of the particular informa- 
tion to be supplied in the annual reports, for instance, as regards 
the measures adopted under national regulations in virtue of the 
provisions of the international regulations. 

10. RELATION BETWEEN THE PROPOSED DRAFT 
CONVENTION CONCERNING THE REDUCTION OF 
HOURS OF WORK IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
AND THE 40-HOUR WEEK CONVENTION, 1935 

Reference in the preamble to the Convention to the relation 
between this Convention and the 40- Hour Week Convention, 
1935, in the following form : 

“ The General Conference . . . 

“ Confirming the principle laid down in the 40-Hour 
Week Convention, 1935, including the maintenance of the 
standard of living j 

“ Considering it to be desirable that this principle should 
be applied by international agreement to the chemical 
industry ; 

“ Adopts ”... 



PART II 


BASIS FOR A SINGLE AND FINAL DISCUSSION 


This part of the Report is designed to enable the Conference, 
if it should so decide, to proceed at its Twenty-third Session to 
the immediate adoption of international regulations for the 
reduction of hours of work m the chemical industry It there- 
fore gives the text of a proposed Draft Convention submitted by 
the Office for the consideration of the Conference, together 
with a commentary explaining the suggested provisions Article 
by Article 

In the preparation of its proposals the Office has not, of 
course, had the benefit of the replies of Governments to a 
questionnaire on the subject and has therefore not had the 
customary basis on which to frame its proposals On the other 
hand, as regards the definition of the chemical industry, the 
Office has been able to supplement the documentary information 
already at its disposal, which has been summarised m the first 
part of this Report, by the data supplied by the Preparatory 
Technical Tripartite Meeting on the reduction of hours of work m 
the industry, the report of which is reproduced m an Appendix 

In addition, the Office has been able to obtain some useful 
information from the discussions on the reduction of hours of 
work that have taken place at previous sessions of the Con- 
ference, at least as regards those provisions of the international 
regulations which can be common to the various industries 
It should not be forgotten that the Committees of the Conference 
to which the texts prepared by the Office were referred were 
deprived of the collaboration of most of the employers’ delegates, 
and thus lacked the technical advice of experts who were 
particularly qualified to draw their attention to various methods- 
of meeting the legitimate needs of production 

The Office has taken this abnormal situation and its effects 
on the practical value of the texts resulting from the deliberations 
of these Committees into account and has prepared a proposed 
Draft Convention which differs m certain respects from those 
put forward m 1935 and 1,936 by the competent Committees of 
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the Conference, while at the same time it is closer to the actual 
situation m those countries which have recently embarked on a 
policy of reducing hours of work In other words, the text 
proposed by the Office is largely inspired by the national regu- 
lations on the 40-hour week now in force. 

It has been the wish of the Office to draw up regulations 
that will be able in the first place to obtain the approval of the 
Conference, and secondly, to be ratified by he countries which 
have already introduced the 40-hour week or may possibly do so 
in the near future An attempt has therefore been made to 
draw up a set of standards forming a framework into which may 
be fitted the measures for reducing hours that some countries 
have already adopted after overcoming or trying to overcome 
the practical difficulties of application To this end it is neces- 
sary that the international regulations should be as flexible^as 
the national laws and regulations at present in force Such 
flexibility, moreover, may help other countries to change over 
from the system of 48 hours to that of 40 hours 

Accordingly, the proposed Draft Convention put forward 
by the Office differs considerably in some of its Articles from the 
earlier proposed Draft Conventions for other industries and 
contains several new provisions intended to facilitate the 
apphcation of the international regulations 

Commentary upon the Proposed Draft Convention for the 
Reduction of Hours of Work in the Chemical Industry 1 

Scope of the Draft Convention 

Definition of the Chemical Industry 

Article 1 

For the purpose of this Convention the term " chemical products ” 
means the products enumerated below 

(i) acids, alkalis and salts , 

(nl chlorine and its derivatives , 

(in) sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, iodine, bromine, 
fluorine and their compounds , 

(iv) alumina (Al a 0 3 ) and other chemical derivatives of 
aluminium , 

(v) cyanides , 

(vi) calcium carbide , 


1 The complete text of the proposed Draft Convention submitted 
b\ the Office will be found at the end of the Report 
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(mi) nitrogenous compounds, 

(vm) nrhficinl fertilisers, rlicnncal or organic, 

(ix) products of llio distillation of coal tar , 

(\) explosives , 

(xi) matches , 

(\n) compressed, liquefied and dissolved gases , 

(\m) artificial carbon, 

(xi\ ) synthetic precious stones, 

(xv) products of the refining of mineral oil , 

(xvi) organic fats other than edible fats and oils, soap, candles 
and glycerine , 
industrial alcohol , 
products of the distillation of wood , 
dyeing and Lanning extracts , 
resins, luipcntinc and camphor, 
rubbci products , 
starch and pasLe , 
glue and gelatine , 

intermediate organic products, such as ethers and 
acetic, formic, oxalic, tartaric and citric acids , 

(xxv) chemical products used for pharmaceutical purposes , 
(xxvi) chemical photographic products , 

(xxvn) pci fumes and other aromatic substances, 

(xxvnij organic and' inorganic dyestuffs , 

(xxixj lacquers, varnishes, paints, pigments and inks , 

(xxxi chemical products for cleaning and polishing , 

(xxxi) radio-active products 

The item placed on the Agenda of the Conference is “ the 
reduction of hours of work in the chemical industry ”, and the 
first question that arises is wliat is meant by “ the chemical 
industry ” for the purposes of the proposed international 
regulations ’ 

This question has been discussed m detail m Chapter IV 
of this Report and there seems no need to revert here to the 
-method of defining the chemical industry by the nature of the 
products manufactured, which the Office proposes for adoption, 
or to the manner m which the list of these products has been 
drawn up, a list that is identical with that appearing on p 83 
This list comprises products the manufacture of which is 
generally recognised to belong to the chemical industry, but, as 
indicated on page 84, it leaves out certain products on which 
the Preparatory Technical Tripartite Meeting was unable to 
agree or which he on the borderline between the chemical 
industry and other manufacturing industries Further, as also 
indicated on p 1 84, this list does not include the chemical 
processes involved m the manufacture of artificial silk or other 
synthetic fibre, these prc" r ‘"N?eing included in the scope 
of the proposed Draft Cc “» "eduction of hours of 


(x\ ll) 
(x\ 111) 
(xix) 

M 

(xxil 

(xxn) 

(\X111) 

(xxiv) 
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work m the textile industry, which is also submitted to the 
present session of the Conference 

In practice it seems that all the countries likely to be 
interested in the Convention for reducing hours of work m the 
chemical industry could accept this list The items designate 
as a rule categories or groups of products rather than specific 
products, and most of them could comprise a number great or 
small, of particular products 

It therefore seems unlikely that future progress m chemical 
science will lead to the creation and industrial manufacture of 
other chemical products which could not'be classified under one 
or other of the categories or groups mentioned If, however, 
this were to happen for important products, it may be pointed 
out that the Convention could be revised should this be found 
absolutely necessary. 


Undertakings and Branches thereof covered 


Article 2 

1. This Convention applies to . 

(a) persons employed m an undertaking which is wholly or 
mainly engaged in the manufacture of chemical products, 
including persons employed in any branch of such an 
undertaking w hich branch is not wholly or mainly engaged in 
the manufacture of chemical products , and 

(b) persons employed m a branch of an undertaking which 
branch is wholly or mainly engaged in the manufacture of 
chemical products, even though the undertaking is not 
wholly or mainly engaged m the manufacture of chemical 
products 

2 In any case in which it is doubtful w'hether an undertaking or 
branch of an undertaking is wholly or mainly engaged in the 
manufacture of chemical products, the question of whether the 
undertaking or branch is to be regarded as being wholly or mainly 
engaged m the manufacture of such products shall be determined by 
the competent authority after consultation with the organisations of 
employers and workers concerned w here such exist 

3 This Convention applies to persons employed m both public 
and private undertakings 

Under this Article the international regulations on hours of 
work m the chemical industry apply to the undertakings or 
branches of undertakings which are wholly or mainly engaged m 
the manufacture of the chemical products enumerated m 
Article 1. 
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Clauses (a) and ( b ) of paragraph 1 of this Article deal with 
the two mam cases 

Clause (a) relates to undertakings -which are wholly or 
mainly engaged in the manufacture of chemical products 
All persons employed m these undertakings wall be subject to the 
regulations, whatever the branch of the undertaking m which 
they are employed even if the work of the branch does not 
involve the manufacture of chemical products By such 
branches are meant administrative offices commercial offices 
laboratories, warehouses for the storage of raw' materials or 
manufactured goods, packing, despatch, delivery and transport , 
departments, etc All these departments are indispensable to 
the w'orkmg of the undertaking and are situated m the same 
premises or set of premises as the manufacturing departments 
proper, together with which thev form a physically distinct unit 

The principle laid down here is not new It is that always 
upheld by the Office in regard to the international regulation of 
hours of work The Conference itself has approved it on several 
occasions , for example, the Report of the Committee on Hours 
of Work to the Eighteenth Session of the Conference ^ 1934) said 
“ these terms (industrial undertakings, establishments shops] 
are intended to refer to physically distinct units The criterion 
is not economic organisation but physical distinctness ’ 

This i-' why the term “ undertaking should not be 
interpreted m the wide sense of an economic or legal unit 
comprising all the departments that a large firm may possess 
Head offices commercial agencies the shops of certain large 
chemical firms producing fertilisers oil dyestuffs drutr* etc, 
wlmh form a« main physically distant unit'; separate one from 
another and independent in their Icilmical work ng cannot be 
covered b\ the present regulations On the other hand, the 
actual fnelonoc with all the departments beloniruur to them 
should be subject lei the regulations 

Chuno [l>) i elates to the under! akino which -in>v tiny are 
not wholly or mnmly entrain d m the mnnufaitun of ehtimc.il 
prodm N, tanned he tla-ulnd a- bel'Mimm: to tha th-una ,1 
nuhntrv, hut which have cle irh di-tinct brm< 1,. - wh \h «r,. 
tiurace-el and for llie reason are '-ubjt vt t<> lie ri 1 h >:i- 

f lm , e para*mph l of Article 1? m«n> ’>1^ th> di ra- J r i 4: 
tint uueb rt ibnur- and brum he* of v-i.rl i 

ortlcr to i>c '-abject to tnc reju’d’oM^ h, \,«v ! t.%.- 

the fnojucat mtcnimuririi: of met * - 'eii ’ *k ** . f, f. 
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activities of certain undertakings, doubts may arise when these 
criteria have to be applied m practice m order to determine 
whether certain products are to be classified as chemical products, 
or again, whether an undertaking or a branch of an undertaking 
is wholly or mainly engaged m the manufacture of chemical 
products 

In such cases paragraph 2 of this Article provides that it 
wall be for the competent authority to decide, after consulting 
the organisations of employers and workers concerned, whether 
such undertakings or branches of undertakings should be subject 
to the international regulations 

Finally, for the reasons given in Chapter IV of this Report 
(p 88), and in accordance with the precedent set by the other 
Draft Conventions, paragraph 3 of this Article pro\ides that 
the regulations wall apply to both public and private undertakings. 


Persons Exempted 
Article 3 

The competent authority may, after consultation with the 
organisations of employers and workers concerned where such exist, 
exempt from the application of this Convention 

(а) persons employed in undertakings m which only members of 
the employer’s family are employed , and 

(б) persons who by reason of their special responsibilities or 
qualifications are customarily regarded as not subject to the 

, normal rules governing hours of work 

According to paragraph 1 of Article 2 of the text prepared 
by the Office, all persons employed m the undertakings or 
branches of undertakings covered by the Convention wall be 
subject to the provisions of the Convention This is a general 
ru’e, and it may be found expedient or necessary to allow 7 
exceptions The object of Article 3 is not to exclude formally 
certain categories of persons, but to enable the competent 
authority of each country to decide on their exclusion, after 
consulting the organisations of employers and workers concerned 
The Article relates to two categories of persons 
In the first place, it refers to persons employed m under- 
takings m w'hich only members of the employer’s family are 
employed This exemption is m conformity with most of the 
national aws and regulations and is also justified by the 
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difficulty of supervising Lhe hours w 01 Iced by this category 
If sliould be added that it will be for the competent authority of 
each country to decide, in accordance with national law and 
custom what is meant by the word “ family ” 

The second exemption is much more general In Chap- 
ter IN' of this Report special attention was drawn to the situation 
under hours of work regulations of persons employed in positions 
of management, supervision or trust It was stated that a 
certain number of national aws excluded persons holding 
positions of this kind, and the particular categories of persons 
which some of these laws deemed to be m a position of manage- 
ment supemsion or trust were mentioned 

But ow mg to the extent to which the types of administrative 
or technical organisation of work differ within any country and 
e\ en more as between countries, and owing to the sometimes very 
different interpretations that are given to the terms “ manage- 
ment ’ “ trust ”, and “ supervision ” m the different countries 
and undertakings, the Office has thought it preferable not to 
refer to particular functions explicitly but merely to indicate the 
criterion on winch the exclusion of this category of persons 
should be based 

This criterion is the degree of responsibility and qualifica- 
tions of the persons in question, as a result of winch they are 
in such a position that it is not customary in the occupation or 
country concerned to regard them as subject to the normal rules 
governing hours of work 

The proposed profusion thus merely confirms the actual 
situation in each undertaking as explicitly or implicitly 
recognised by national law r s and regulations The competent 
authority in each country wall be fully acquainted with this 
situation, since before taking its decision it wail have to consult 
the organisations of employers and workers concerned These 
organisations know- exactly which persons customarily carry out 
their work without being subject to any limitation on then- 
hours or to an unvarying time-table 

Although the text proposed by the Office may seem wade at 
first sight, m practice it would only exclude from the regulations 
persons wiio m fact are already exempt under established and 
undisputed custom 

In conclusion, it may be added that this possibility of 
excluding particular categories of persons can be applied to 
-commercial travellers, wiiose hours, as stated in Chapter IV, 
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it is hardly possible to limit owing to the nature of their 
work 


Definition of Hours of Work 


Article 4 

For the purpose of this Convention the term “ hours of work” 
means the time during which the persons employed are at the disposal 
of the employer and does not include rest periods during which they are 
not at his disposal 

This definition of hours of work is the same as that contained 
m the Draft Conventions on hours of work in commerce and 
offices (1930) and on public works (1936) It does not appear 
to be m contradiction with those to be found m the various 
national regulations, and so far no Government has put forward 
any objections to it As the definition of hours of work m the 
chemical industry taken as a whole raises no special problem as 
compared with other industries, the Office has thought that the 
definition already adopted could be maintained 


Normal Hours of Work 


Article 5 

1 The hours of work of persons to whom this Convention applies 
shall not exceed an average of forty per week 

2 In the case of persons who work m successive shifts on 
processes required by reason of the nature of the process to be earned 
on without a break at any time of the day, night or week, weekly 
hour3 of work ma> average forty-two 

3 The competent authority shall, after consultation with the 
organisations of employers and workers concerned where such exist, 
determine the processes to which paragraph 2 of this Article applies 

4 Where hours of work are calculated as an average the 
competent authonty shall, after consultation with the organisations 
of employers and workers concerned where such exist, determine the 
number of weeks over which the average may be calculated and the 
maximum number of hours that may be worked m any week 

5 Provided that the competent authonty may exempt from any 
determination made by it in pursuance of the preceding paragraph any 
persons in respect of whom it is satisfied that the number of weeks 
over which the average may be calculated and the maximum number 
of hours that may be worked in any week are satisfactory and 
( fTectivelv limitf d by collective agreement or arbitral award 
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The first paragraph of this Article fixes the normal average 
working week at 40 hours for the persons to whom the Convention 
applies except those employed on necessarily continuous 
processes, who are allowed under the next paragraph to work an 
average week of 42 hours These provisions are altogether 
compatible wuth the standards established m those countries which 
ha\e systematically undertaken a l eduction of hours of w r ork 

The processes wdnch must necessarily be carried on by 
successive shifts, working without a break at any time of the 
day, night or week wall be determined m virtue of paragraph 3 
by the compel ent authonly of each country after first consulting 
with the organisations of employers and workers concerned 
It is for the practical reasons set forth m Chapter IV (p 94) 
that the Office proposes that this determination should be left 
to the competent authority rather than that the Draft 
Com ention itself should contain a list of the processes regarded 
as necessarily continuous 

The working w r eeks of 40 hours and 42 hours are fixed on the 
basis of an average For necessarily continuous processes this 
method of calculation, as stated in Chapter IV (p 94), allows 
substantial facilities for the periodical change-over of shifts 
wuth a view to a fair distribution of day shifts and night shifts 
and for the due observance of the weekly rest For other 
processes, the calculation of an average lias been preferred to the 
fixing of a figure for each week m older that the regulations may 
be more flexible and allow of systems of arranging hours of work 
adjusted to the particular needs of the undertaking This 
method of calculation can also facilitate the making-up 
of certain lost time and m many cases prevent recourse to 
overtime Moreover, it is m conformity wuth provisions made in 
several countries, e g the United States of America and Italy, 
which have introduced a shorter working w r eek The French 
Decree for the application of the 40-hour week m the chemical 
industry allows hours to be spread over two weeks m the case 
of certain kmds of manufacture It also provides for the 
possibility of making up lost time m cases that can be covered 
by the method of calculating an average proposed by the Office 
As already described m Chapter IV (p 98), however, it is 
indispensable to provide for certain safeguards m order that the 
arrangement of hours of work may not m practice be free 
from all supervision or lead at certam times to excessively long 
hours. These safeguards are contained m paragraph 4 and 
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consist on the one hand oT a limitation of the period, or special 
periods for particular branches, o\ er which the average may be 
calculated and on the other, in a limitation of the working ■week 
The Office has not included m its proposal any suggestion for 
limiting the working day, since it held that, subject to a 
maximum working w T eek, a certain degree of freedom could be 
allowed as to the hours w'orked per day without any fear that 
this w'ould lead in practice to abuses w hicli w r ould certainly not 
be tolerated by the national regulations 

As regards the fixing of these limits, the Office proposes that 
this should be entrusted to the competent national authority, 
vdnch is best m a position to determine the maximum limits 
suited to the special conditions of the chemical industry m the 
country, or of the various branches of the industry, and which 
can fix them an conformity wath the national regulations or 
practice By way of a safeguard the Office suggests that the 
competent authority should consult the organisations of employ- 
ers and workers concerned before taking a decision 

Further, in countries where hours of work are regulated by 
collective agreements or arbitral awards, the Office proposes m 
paragraph 5 that the competent authority should refer to these 
agreements or awards for the fixing of the number of weeks over 
which the average may be calculated and the maximum number 
of hours that may be worked in any week, provided that it is 
satisfied that these limits are in fact satisfactorily and effectively 
fixed by the agreement or award The Office has believed that 
this provision would facilitate the application of the Convention 
m those countries where the Government, m agreement m this 
matter with the employers’ and workers’ organisations con- 
cerned, holds that legislative and administrative intervention m 
the regulation of conditions of employment should be reduced 
to a minimum and that, on the contrary, as wade a field as 
possible should be allowed to collective bargaining and to 
agreements between the parties concerned duly represented by 
their organisations 

General Exceptions for Certain Categories 
of Work or Persons 

Article 6 

1 The competent authority maj , by regulations made after 
consultation with the organisations of employers and workers concerned 
where such exist, provide that the limits of hours authorised by the 
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piecedmg Article mm be exceeded to an extent prescribed by such 
regulations m the following cases 

(a) in the case of persons employed on preparatory or com- 
plementary \\ ork winch must necessarily be cari led on outside 
l be limits laid down for the general working of the undcr- 

„ taking, branch 01 shift , 

(b) in the case of persons employed in occupations which by 
their nature involve long periods of inaction during which 
the said persons lia\c to display neither physical activity 
nor sustained attention, or remain at their posts only to reply 
to possible calls , 

( c ) in cases where the continued employment of cei tain persons 
is necessary for the completion of an operation which for 
technical reasons cannot be interrupted , 

(d) m the case of persons employed m connection with the 
transpoit, delivery or loading or unloading of goods, and 

( e ) in the case of work in connection with the introduction of any 
new' process or the 1 along into use of any new machinery 

2 National laws or regulafions may permit the limits of hours 
authorised by the preceding Article to be exceeded in the cases 
enumerated in flic preceding paragraph of this Article to the extent 
fixed by any collective agreement or arbitral aw r ard by means of which, 
in the opinion of the competent authority, the hours that may be 
w'orked in the said cases are satisfactorily and effectively limited 

Paragraph 1 of this Article empowers the competent autho- 
lty of each country to allow the limits of hours fixed by the 
preceding Article to be exceeded for the categories of work 
and persons enumerated 

Clause (a) relates to persons whose employment must begin 
before the general work of the undertaking or shift in order that 
as soon as the bulk of the staff has arrived the general work may 
be set going m full swing It also relates to persons whose work 
must be continued after the general work of the undertaking or 
shift has ended in order to allow of its resumption the next day 
The object is to cover what is known as preparatory and 
complementary work 

The persons affected include engmemen, stokers and 
electricians employed m the department for the supply of power, 
light and heat, and, m some cases, on transport and hoisting 
equipment They also include workers responsible for minding 
furnaces, stoves, autoclaves, boilers and all other appliances 
which, if they are to be ready for work at a particular moment, 
must first have been heated or undergone some other preparation 
This exception may also apply to certain work on the main- 
tenance and cleamng of machinery, plant or premises ivhich 
cannot be done during the general work of the, undertaking and 
m some cases to the minding of draught animals 
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Clause ( b ) refers to such persons as porters, doorkeepers, 
watchmen, caretakers, warehousemen, weighbridge-men, time- 
keepers, telephone operators of private exchanges, fire brigade, 
medical staff, etc The number of persons affected by this 
exception is small compared with the total staff of the under- 
takings subject to the regulations To be covered by the 
exception these occupations must call only for slight physical 
effort or mental strain The wording of the provision is 
restrictive, and its application depends on the absence of 
physical activity and sustained attention during long periods of 
inaction on the part of the persons affected 

Clause (c) relates to operations which, once they have been 
begun, cannot be interrupted until they are completed The 
time such operations take may vary with the circumstances in 
which they are carried out, or it may be impossible for the 
worker to influence the reactions on which it is based If such 
operations are interrupted, the results might be interfered with 
or the apparatus be injured This might mean a loss of raw 
materials or damage to plant that must necessarily be avoided. 
If it is found that the interruption of certain operations is 
impossible, it becomes necessary to provide for an extension of 
the hours of the persons engaged on such operations 

Clause ( d ) makes it possible to extend the normal hours of 
work for persons employed m connection with the transport of 
raw materials, manufactured goods, etc , whatever the method 
of transport employed (lorries, railways, and so forth) This 
exception also covers the delivery of goods to sales branches or 
traders It applies further to the work of loading or unloading 
goods and to the weighing of lorries and trucks and the shunting 
of trucks on sidings connecting the undertaking with a mam 
railway 

Finally, clause (e) refers to a more special and probably 
less frequent case, that of the introduction of any new process 
or the taking into use of any new machinery or appliance There 
can be no doubt that m this case an extension of hours may 
often be needed to prevent a holdmg-up of the work that may 
seriously injure the undertaking 

All, or at least some, of the reasons for extending hours set 
forth above are to be found m the national regulations on hours 
of work, for instance m the French Decree fixing the methods of 
applying the 40-hour week m the chemical industry , and they 
correspond to the practice observed m most countries For this 
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reason the Office has considered it desirable to include them m 
the proposed Draft Convention which it is submitting to the 
Conference for consideration 

The Office does not propose, however, that an absolute 
rule should be adopted It merely suggests that the competent 
authority of eachcountry should begiven the possibility of allowing 
these extensions of hours, and similarly it would leave it to that 
authority to fix the procedure and the limits m each particular 
case It would further make it obligatory for the authority to 
consult m advance the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
concerned, which are m a position to ascertain exactly the 
categories of persons or work for which exceptions are indispen- 
sable and the limits to the authorised extensions that may be 
found reasonable and sufficient 

For the^reasons indicated m Chapter IV (p 100) the Office 
does not propose that an increase in wages should be paid for 
the hours worked m consequence of the extensions allowed in 
virtue of these exceptions 

In paragraph 2 of this Article the Office suggests that 
extensions of normal hours of work for the reasons enumerated 
above may he applied m virtue of the provisions of collective 
agreements or arbitral awards, on condition, however, that the 
competent authority is satisfied that these agreements or awards 
provide for the satisfactory and effective limitation of the 
extensions allowed 

Exceptions in Extraordinary Circumstances 

Article 7 

The limits of hours authorised by the preceding Articles may be 
exceeded, but only so far as may be necessary to avoid serious inter- 
ference with the ordinary working of the undertaking, 

(а) m case of accident, actual or threatened, or in case of urgent 
work to be done to machinery or plant, or in case of force 
majeure , 

(б) in order to make good the unforeseen absence of one or more 
members of a shift 

2 The employer shall notify the competent authority without 
delay of all time worked in virtue of this Article and of the reasons 
therefor 

These two exceptions, unlike those provided for m_ the 
preceding Article, are formally authorised This is inevitable 
m view of the circumstances concerned These circumstances, 
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which are moreover altogether exceptional, may have con- 
siderable effects on the working of the undertaking and the 
situation of the workers. Even if there is no explicit provision 
for them m some of the national regulations, these exceptions 
are nevertheless generally allowed by custom. Moreover, all 
the international regulations on hours of work have accepted 
them. 

While it is hardly possible to fix a definite limit for the 
extensions of hours allowed for these reasons it seems logical 
that the extension should come to an end as soon as the w orkmg 
of the undertaking can again be ensured m normal conditions. 
In order to prevent any abuse the Office proposes that the 
employer should notify the competent authority without delay 
of all time worked m consequence of extraordinary circumstances 
and of the reasons therefor. 

These extensions can be combined with those allowed m 
virtue of the preceding Article for it is quite possible that the 
work necessitating these exceptions wall have to be carried out 
by persons whose hours have already been extended in virtue of 
the general and permanent exceptions allowed under Article 6. 

In this case, too the Office has not considered it desirable 
to provide for an increase of pay. 


Overtime with Increased Pay 
Article S 

1 The competent authority may permit the limits of hours 
authorised by the preceding Articles i .0 be exceeded subject to the 
conditions that : 

(a) all time worked m virtue of this Article shall be regarded as 
overtime and shall be remunerated at not less than one and 
a quarter times the normal rates ; 

( b ) no person shall be employed in virtue of this Article for more 
than one hundred hours of overtime m anv year and 

(c) there shall be no consistent working of cvertime. 

2 The competent authority shall only grant such permission in 
accordance with regulations made after consultation with the 
organisations of employers and workers concerned where such exist 

3 The regulations referred to in the preceding paragraph shall 
prescribe . 

( a the procedure to be followed by the employer for obtaining 
permission to work overtime m virtue of t his Article , and 

\b) the maximum number of hours for which the competent 
authority may grant such permission and the minimum rate 
of remuneration to be paid for such hours 
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4 National laws or regulations max proxide that subject to 
fulfilment of the conditions stated in paragraph 1 of this Article the 
limits of hours authorised by the preceding Articles may be exceeded 
m virtue of collects e agreements or arbitral awards by means of 
which, in the opinion of the competent authority recourse to overtime 
is satisfactorily and effectixelj regulated 

Here again the exception is not one that is formally 
authorised, but merely gives the competent authority m 
each country the possibility of allowing the hours 
authorised by the preceding Articles to be exceeded under 
certain conditions and in accordance with a specified 
procedure 

The object of the Office has been to enable the competent 
national authority to place at the disposal of employers should 
this be considered des rable, a certain overtime allowance m order 
that they may be able to meet the needs for which no provision 
is made m the preceding Articles Among such needs most of the 
national regulations gi\e first place by xery explicit reference, 
to cases of exceptional pressure of work eg an influx of seasonal 
or occasional orders the necessitv of dehxenng goods within 
a specified period, the desirability of taking ad\antage of 
exceptional circumstances such as a chance of obfaimng raw 
materials eheaplv which haxe to be treated without del.ax or 
of selling goods under fax curable conditions special kinds of 
xxork such as stocktaking nuditimr elc Recourse max abo 
be had to this measure to increase production in circumstances 
in \x Inch tint is called for in the national interest In some of 
these cases t lie cmjitoxer might meet an exceptional -iluat on 
bx engaging additional stall but m others it xxould be impos-ib!** 
to linxe recourse to this means oxxmg to the la< k of the n< ot s-ary 
labour or for other reasons Since recourse to o\ ( rhino max be 
indispensable it nm-t be made possible 

On the other hand full freedom cannot be allowed for -uch 
a practice or there max tie a risk of abuses xxln, h would nuihfx 
{lie aitual purpose of limiting hour- of work Precaution' an* 
netes'arx in order to prexent the creation ..f a -ihi.ition that 
max injure both xxorkers and emploxer' 1 lie \\>i-ker~ n J,’ 
fe ir a disguised return to extended normal b >ur' !>• > wm. }> 

thex i ould not igree to work being do*n* bx < erhoi. n -« ■ i* ' 
oxertum if it could be > am* d out i \ addiln* ’V wn-k* *. i -• 
hour' would be m i* i ordan> * with tv n i»ii ii * i 

b urther tho'C » up’oxo-' xx],o w. dd j- l. - > 

rt.a'onnbte iv' of imrlitt’> m .•! ! rci i * ; d n \ * 
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compete with undertakings where hours were regularly prolonged 
by recourse to overtime. 

For these reasons the proposed Draft Convention submitted 
by the Office makes the use of overt me dependent on a number 
of conditions. 

The first condition is that the overtime must be paid at one 
and a quarter times the normal rate of wages Such an increase 
in pay means a rise in the cost of production and thus reduces 
the economic benefit which the employer may derive from 
overtime, and which may induce him to have recourse to it on 
a large scale Such a measure consequently has the practical 
effect of substantially limiting the recourse to overtime. 

The second condition consists of a formal restriction for it 
limits the amount of overtime that the competent authority may 
place at the disposal of undertakings to 100 hours in any year 
This reduces the risk of unfair competition by undertakings 
which might abuse the right to work overtime 

Finally, the third condition is particularly important and of 
undoubted efficacy If properly applied it should prevent the 
systematic use of the overtime allowance in order to lengthen 
the w orking day or week regularly. The 100 hours of overtime 
might be distributed in such a way as to allow of a 42-hour week 
throughout the vear or a 44-hour week dinring six months 
As stated in Chapter IV (p 102). such a practice would be contrary 
to the spirit of the exception, and this is why the Office has 
suggested that there should be no consistent working of overtime. 

Further to complete the senes of safeguards mentioned 
above the Office proposes that the competent authority shall 
grant permission to work this overtime only m accordance with 
regulations made after consultation with the organisations of 
employers and workers concerned. These regulations must 
prescribe the procedure to be followed by the employer for 
obtaining permission to work overtime, and fix the maximum 
number of hours for which the competent authonty may grant 
this permission, a maximum that may not exceed 100 hours 
a year as also the minimum rate of remuneration to be paid for 
such hours, a rate that may not be less than one and a quarter 
times the normal rate 

As regards the regulation of overtime with increased pay, 
the Office proposes as previously m regard to two other 
provisions of this proposed Draft Convention that it should be 
possible to make use of collective agreements or arbitral awards 
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Provided that the conditions mentioned above are satisfied, 
national lav s or regulations might presenbethat overtime may be 
■worked in accordance with the provisions on the subject 
contained m collective agreements or arbitral awards, if, m the 
opinion of the competent authority, these provisions are 
satisfactorily and effectively applied 

Provisions to Facilitate the Enforcement 
of the Regulations 

Article 9 

In order to facilitate the effective enforcement of the provisions of 
this Comention, c\cr\ employer shall 

(a) notify m a manner appioved by the competent authority, by 
the posting of notices or otherwise, 

(I) the hours at which work begins and ends , 

(II) where w'ork is earned on by shifts, the hours at which 
each shift begins and ends , 

(in) where a rotation system is applied, a description of the 
system, including a time-table for each person or group 
of persons , 

(iv) the arrangements made m cases w'here the average 
duration of the working week is calculated over a 
number of w r eeks , and 

(v) rest periods in so far as these are not reckoned as part 
of the w'orkmg hours , 

(h) keep a lecord m the form prescribed by the competent 
authority of all overtime worked in virtue of Article 8 
and of the payments made in respect thereof 

This Article, winch is to be found m all the Hours of Work 
Conventions, is intended to facilitate supervision of the applica- 
tion of the essential provisions of the Convention wathm each 
undertaking or branch of an undertaking It requires employers 
to post up certain particulars relating to the time-table and the 
arrangements adopted for the organisation of the work 

Employers are also required to keep a record of the overtime 
worked in virtue of Article 8 and giving rise to increased pay, 
and of the payments made m respect thereof 

The application of these measures wall supply the workers 
concerned and the inspection services with sufficient information 
for the effective supervision of the enforcement of the 
regulations 

Suspension of the Regulations 
Article 10 

Any Member may suspend the operation of the provisions of this 
Convention during any emergency which endangers the national 
safety. 
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In order lo lake into amount the. prom-ion^ for the 
su=pens'on of the re undo! ons * he! are fo he found in =e-.cral 
national Iav.s on hours of v. ork . the Offhe has -ugne-?/d fuel the 
Draft ConvenRon should contain this ArJnle which enables any 
Member havinn ratified the Contention to -uspend ;?s operation 
during any emergency w hich endangers I he national safety. 
The period of suspension shou 5 d of course, not ex'-c^d that of the 
emergency giving rise to this rn r -a c ure. 


Gradual Application of tkf. Regulation's 


Article 11 


Thi rty? a nenod wh* r h shall not e*xeed three * ears from the coming 
into force of this Convention for the Member 'oti 1 * zr *"1. tee competent 
author! k~ iaav so Prove transitional arrangements in :r? .e of v'h co ; 


3 of v. ork to the limits a'Akoris-ec by f ne 
ay be accomplished by siag-s during the 

soecihed classes of -corker? or undertakings may be er.emr/ed 
from all or any of the provisions of the Com en’ion during 


the reduction of hours 
preceding ArMcI^s ma 
said terfod: 


the said oerioc. 


In Chapter IV p. 10 0, reference eras made to the interes 1 . 
from the noint of view ofraUGeationoi she Convention. of enabling 
each State to apply the standards laid down in the international 
regulations by degrees, and thus to have at its disposal a 
transitional period for facilitating adjustment to the 40-hour 
system- It was also mentioned that the Belgian regulations 
Introducing the 40-hour week were founded on measure- of this 
kind. 


To satisfy requirements of this kind, the Office proposes in 
clause i <i j of this Article to authorise the competent authority 
to approve transitional arrangement; in - urine of which the 
reduction of hours of work to the limits fixed in the Convention 
may be accomplished by stages. Clause 6, empowers the 


compe'em, authority to auenorise the exemption of specified 
classes of workers or undertakings from aT or any of the 
precisions of the Conveniion. 

The aCna 1 methods of fixing these stages and of selenium 
} he Casses of persons or undertakings so he exempted are left 
to the discretion of the competent authorim which aione has 


de=i 


m.e am 


innronmate measure 
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The Office proposes, however, that this transitional period 
should be limited to not more than three years from the date 
the Com cntion comes into force for the ratifying State At the 
end of this period the Convention must be applied m full to all 
classes of persons and undertakings subject to the regulations 


International Supervision 
Article 12 

The annual reports submitted by Members upon the application 
of this Convention shall include more particularly full information 
concerning 

fa) exemptions made in virtue of Article 3 ( b ) , 

(6) determinations made in pursuance of Article 5, paragraph 3, 
and of Article 5, paragraph 4 , 

I c) regulations made in virtue of Article 6, paragraph 1 , 
d) the extent to which overtime is worked m virtue of Article 8 , 
c) transitional arrangements approved m virtue of Article 11 , 
and 

[f) any collective agreements or arbitral awards relied upon m 
virtue of Article 5, paragraph 5, Article 6, paragraph 2, or 
Article 8, paragraph 4, and the grounds upon which the 
competent authority regards such agreements or awards as 
satisfactory and effective 

According to the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, the form of the annual reports on the measures 
taken to give effect to a Convention by States Members which 
have ratified it is determined by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office It would seem desirable, however, 
to specify m the text of this Draft Convention — as has been 
done m the Draft Conventions on hours of work already adopted 
by the Conference — the more important matters on which 
information as to the decisions taken by the competent authority 
would certainly be necessary for the purpose of effective 
international supervision The matters specified m this Article 
relate to 

The persons exempted from the regulations m virtue of 
their special responsibilities or qualifications , 

The categories of work deemed by their nature to involve 
continuous processes , 

The number of weeks over which the average working 
week may be calculated, and the maximum number of 
hours that may be worked m any week , 
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The general exceptions authorised for certain categories 
of work or persons ; 

Overtime with increased pay , 

Transitional arrangements for the gradual application 
of the regulations , 

The collective agreements or arbitral awards to which 
recourse may be had for 

the limitation of the number of weeks over which the 
average hours may be calculated and the maximum 
number of hours that may be worked in any week , 
the regulation of the general exceptions allowed for 
certain categories of work or persons , 

the regulation of overtime with mdreased pay. 

This last information must also supply the reasons for which 
the competent authority considers that the collective agreements 
or arbitral awards are satisfactory and effective 


Saving Clause 


Article 13 

Nothing in this Convention shall affect any law, award, custom or 
agreement between employers and workers which ensures more 
favourable conditions than those provided hy this Convention 

Although paragraph 11 of Article 19 of the Constitution of 
the Organisation provides that “ m no case shall any Member 
be asked or required, as a- result of the adoption of any 
Recommendation or Draft Convention by the Conference, to 
lessen the protection afforded by its existing legislation to 
the workers concerned ”, the Conference, during preceding 
sessions, has thought fit to add a similar saving clause to the 
text of the Conventions on hours of work adopted since 1930 
In the most recent Conventions this clause refers not only to 
legislation but also to awards, agreements and custom 

The Office has believed that it would meet with the workers’ 
wishes if the Draft Convention were to contain a clause similar 
to that already appearing m the other Hours of Work 
Conventions 
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Relation or Tin: Proposed Dratt Convention 
TO THE 40-nOLR WEEK CONVENTION, 1935 

The question of Lhe 1 elation between the 40-Hour Week 
Con\ention adopted m 1935 and the se\eral Draft Conventions 
for t he application of the principle therein laid down to particular 
fields of employment was discussed bv the Conferenpe when 
the Draft Com enlions on the reduction of hours of work m glass- 
bottle works (1935) and on public works (1936) w T ere prepared 
For these two Draft Conventions the Conference decided that 
the relation between them and that on the 40-hour week should 
be reealled in the preamble to them 

For the Draft Convention concerning the reduction of 
hours of work in the chemical industry, the Office proposes a 
similar clause, and it has included m the preamble to its proposed 
draft, the reference that appears m the preamble to the two 
Draft Conventions applying the 40-Hour Week Convention to 
glass-bottle w'orks and public works This reference is m the 
following form 

“ The Conference 

“ Confirming the principle laid down in the 40-Hour Week 
Convention, 1935, including the maintenance of the 
standard of living 
“ Adopts 

With these explanations and comments, the Office submits 
to the Conference, m order that it may, if it so desires, proceed 
to the final adoption of international regulations at its Twenty- 
third Session, a proposed Draft Convention concerning the 
reduction of hours of w'ork m the chemical industry, the text of 
w r hich appears on the following pages 
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PROPOSED DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING 
THE REDUCTION OF HOURS OF WORK 
IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, 

Having met at Geneva in its Twenty-third Session on 
3 June 1937 , 

Considering that the question of the reduction of hours 
of work m the chemical industry is the fifth item on the 
Agenda of the Session , 

Confirming the principle laid down m the Forty-Hour 
Week Convention, 1935, including the maintenance of the 
standard of living , 

Considermg it to be desirable that this principle should 
be applied by international agreement to the chemical 
industry , 

adopts this day of June one thousand nine hundred 

and thirty-seven the following Draft Convention 


Article 1 

For the purpose of this Convention the term “ chemical 
products ” means the products enumerated below 
( 1 ) acids, alkalis and salts , 

(n) chlorine and its derivatives, 

(in) sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, iodine, 
bromine, fluorine and their compounds , 

(iv) alumina (AI 2 O 3 ) and other chemical derivatives 
of aluminium , 

(v) cyanides , 

(vi) calcium carbide , 

(vn) nitrogenous compounds , 

(vm) artificial fertihsers, chemical or organic , 

(rxj products of the distillation of coal tar , 

(xj explosives , 

(xi) matches , 

(xu) compressed, liquefied and dissolved gases ; 

(xin) artificial carbon , 

(xiv) synthetic precious stones , 

(xvj products of the refining of mineral oil , 

(xvi) organic fats other than edible fats and oils ; soap, 
candles and glycerine , 

(xvn) industrial alcohol , 

(xvm) products of the distillation of wood , 
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AVANT-PROJET DE CONVENTION CONCERNANT 
LA REDUCTION DE LA DUREE DU TRAVAIL 
DANS L’ INDUSTRIE CHIMIQUE 


La Conference generate de l’Orgamsation Internationale du 
Travail, 

S’6tant reunie 4 Geneve, le 3 jum 1937, en sa vmgt- 
troisi&me session , 

Gonsiderant que la question de la reduction de la dur6e 
du travail dans l’mdustrie chimique constitue la cmquifeme 
question a l’ordre du jour de la session , 

Confirmant le prmcipe consacrS dans la convention des 
quarante heures, 1935, comportant aussi le maintien du 
niveau de vie des travailleurs , 

Gonsiderant qu’il est desirable que ce prmcipe soit 
appliqu6 par accord international a Tindustne chimique ; 

adopte, ce jour de juin mil neuf cent trente-sept le projet 
de convention ci-apres 


Article 1 

Aux fins de la prSsente convention l’expression « produits 
chimiques » dSsigne les produits enumerSs ci-apres 
i) acides, bases, sels , 
n) chlore et ses derives , 

in) soufre, phosphore, arsenic, antimome, lode, brome, 
fluor et leurs composes , 

iv) alumme (AI2O3) et autres derives chimiques de 
1’ aluminium ; 

v) cyanures , 

vi ) carbure de calcium , 
vn) composes azotes , 

uu) engrais artificiels, chimiques ou orgamques , 

ix) produits de la distillation des goudrons de houille , 

x) explosifs ; 

xi) allumettes , 

xn) gaz comprimes, liquefies et dissous , 

xiu) charbons artificiels , 

xiv) pierres pr£cieuses artificielles 

xv) produits du rafiinage des huiles mmerales , 

xvi) matieres grasses orgamques, autres que les graisses 
et huiles ahmentaires — savons bougies, glycerine 

xvn) alcools industriels , 
xvni) produits de la distillation du bois ; 
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dyeing and tanning extracts ; 
resins, turpentine and camphor 
rubber products : 
starch and paste ; 
glue and gelatine ; 

intermediate organic products, such as ethers and 
acetic, formic oxalic tartaric and citric acids ; 

chemical products used for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses , 

chemical photographic products , 
perfumes and other aromatic substances , 
organic and inorganic dyestuffs , 
lacquers, varnishes, pamts, pigments and inks ; 
chemical products for cleaning and polishing : 
radio-active products 

Article 2 

1. This Convention applies to : 

(a) persons employed m an undertaking wlncli is wholly 
or mainly engaged in the manufacture of chemical 
products, including persons employed m any branch of 
such an undertaking which branch is not wholly or 
mainly engaged in the manufacture- of chemical 
products , and 

(b) persons employed in a branch of an undertaking which 
branch is wholly or mainly engaged m the manufacture 
of chemical products, even though the undertaking 
is not wholly or mainly engaged m the manufacture of 
chemical products. 

2. In any case m which it is doubtful whether an under- 
taking or branch of an undertaking is wholly or mainly engaged 
m the manufacture of chemical products, the question of 
whether the undertaking or branch is to be regarded as bemg 
wholly or mainly engaged in the manufacture of such products 
shall be determined by the competent authority after con- 
sultation with the organisations of employers and workers 
concerned where such exist 

3 This Convention applies to persons employed in both 
public and private undertakings 

Article 3 

The competent authority may, after consultation with the 
organisations of employers and workers concerned where such 
exist exempt from the application of this Convention * 

(a) persons employed in undertakings m vhich only 
members of the employer s family are employed ; and 


(XLX) 

(XX) 

(xxi) 

(xxu) 

(xxm) 

(xxiv) 


(xxv) 

(xxvi) 

(xxvn) 

(xxviii) 

(xxix) 

(xxx) 

(xxxi) 
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xix) extraits tmctoriaux et tannants , 

xx) r6smes, terebentlime, camphre , 

xxi) produits en caoutchouc , 

xxu) anudon et fecule ; 
xxin) colles et gelatines , 

xxiv) produits organiques mterm6diaires tels que ethers, 
acides ac£tique, formique, oxahque, tartnque, 
citrique , 

xxv) produits clumiques servant a la pharmacie , 

xxvi) produits clumiques photographiques , 
xxvii) parfums et autres substances aromatiques , 
xxvm) matieres colorantes, organiques et morganiques , 
xxix) laques, \ ernis, couleurs, pigments encres , 
xxxj produits clumiques d’entretien et de nettoyage , 
xxxi) produits radio-actifs 

Article 2 

1 La pr£sente convention s’applique * 

a) aux personnes occupees dans tout etabhssement con- 
sacr6 exclusivement ou prmcipalement a la fabrication de 
produits clumiques, y compns les personnes occupies 
dans toute branche dudit etabhssement, alors meme que 
cette branche n’est pas eonsacr£e exclusivement ou 
prmcipalement a la fabrication de produits clumiques ; 

b) aux personnes occupees dans toute branche d’etabhsse- 
ment consacr£e exclusivement ou prmcipalement a la 
fabrication de produits clumiques, meme lorsque les 
6tabhssements dont dependent lesdites branches ne sont 
pas eux-memes consacres exclusivement ou prmcipale- 
ment d la fabrication de produits clumiques 

2 Dans tous les cas ou il n’apparait pas certain qu’un 
etabhssement ou une branche d’6tabhssement est consacr£ 
exclusivement ou prmcipalement & la fabrication de produits 
clumiques, la question de savoir si ledit etabhssement ou ladite 
branche doit etre consider^ cornme consacr£ exclusivement ou 
prmcipalement a la fabrication de tels produits doit etre tranchde 
par 1’autonte comp6tente, apres consultation des organisations 
d’employeurs et de travailleurs mteressees, s’ll en existe 

3. La presente convention s’applique aux personnes 
employees dans les etablissements tant publics que pnv£s. 

Article 3 

L’autorite competente peut, apres consultation des organi- 
sations d’employeurs et de travailleurs mt6ress6es, s’il en existe, 
exempter de l’apphcation de la pr&ente convention 

a) les personnes employees dans les etablissements ou sont 
seuls occup£s les membres de la famille de I’emploveur , 
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[b) persons who by reason of their special responsibilities 
or qualifications are customarily regarded as not 
subject to the normal rules governing hours of work. 


Article 4 

For the purpose of this Convention the term “ hours of 
work ' means the time during w Inch the persons employed are 
at the disposal of the employer and does not include rest periods 
during which they are not at his disposal. 

Article 5 

1. The hours of work of persons to whom this Convention 
apphes shall not exceed an average of forty per week 

2. In the case of persons who work m successive shifts 

on processes required by reason of the nature of the process to 

be carried on without a break at any time of the day. night or 

week. weeklv hours of work mav average fortv-two 
* « » 


3. The competent authority shall after consul tation with 
the organisations of employers and workers concerned where 
such exist, determine the processes to which paragraph 2 of 
this Article apphes. 

4. Where hours of work are calculated as an average the 
competent authority shall, after consultation with the organisa- 
tions of employers and workers concerned where such exist 
determine the number of weeks over which the average may be 
calculated and the maximum number of hours that may be 
worked m any week. 

5. Provided that the competent authority may exempt 
from any determination made by it m pursuance of the 
preceding paragraph any persons in respect of whom it is 
satisfied that the number of weeks over which the average 
may be calculated and the maximum number of hours that 
may be worked m any week are satisfactorily and effectively 
limited by collective agreement or arbitral award. 

Article 6 

1 The competent authority may. by regulations made 
after consultation witb the organisations of employers and 
workers concerned where such exist, provide that the limits of 
hours authorised by the preceding article may be exceeded to an 
extent prescribed by such regulations in the following cases : 



b) lcs personnel qui, on raison do lour rcsponsabilite on do 
lour competence pnrhuihtres. sont considor6es, selon In 
ooulumo, oommo nVtnnt pa? soumises nu\ regies nor- 
mnlcs sur In dune du tra\ail 

Article I 

Aux fin* do In presente convention 1 expression «duree 
du travnd r signifie le temps pendnnt lequel le personnel est a la 
disposition de 1 einploveur, et lie eomprend pas les repos pendnnt 
lesquels ll n'est pas a sn disposition 

Article 5 

1 La duree du traind des personnes auxquelles s’apphque 
la presente convention ne doit pas depasser en moj enne quarante 
lieures par semaine. 

2 Pour les personnes qui travaillent par equipes successn es 
a des travaux dont le fonctionnement contmu doit., en raison 
meme de la nature du travail, etre necessairement assure sans 
interruption a aucun moment du jour, de la nuit et de la semaine, 
la duree liebdomadaire du tra\ ail peut attemdre une mo\ enne de 
quarante-deux lieures 

3 L’autonte competente determmera, apres consultation 
des organisations d’employeurs et de tra\ailleurs mteressees, 
s’ll en existe. les travaux aiLxquels s’applique le paragraphe 
precedent du present article 

4 Quand la duree du travail est calculee d’apres une duree 
moyenne, l’autorite competente doit, apr£s consultation des 
organisations d’employeurs et de travailleurs mteressees, s’ll en 
existe, fixer le nombre de semames sur lequel cette duree 
moyenne peut etre calculee, amsi que le nombre maximum des 
heures de travail hebdomadaires 

5 Toutefois, 1 autorite competente peut exempter de 
1 application de toute prescription 6dict6e en vertu du para- 
graphe precedent les personnes pour lesquelles elle admet que 
le nombre de semaines sur lequel la duree moyenne peut etre 
calculee ainsi que le nombre maximum des lieures de travail 
hebdomadaires se trouvent limites d’une fagon satisfaisante et 
effective par des contrats collectifs ou des sentences arbitrales 

Article 6 

1 L’autorite competente peut, par des reglements pns 
apr£s consultation des organisations d’employeurs et de tra- 
\ailleurs mteressees s’ll en existe, permettre de depasser les 
limites des heures de travail autonsees en vertu de 1’article 
precedent, dans une mesure fixee par lesdits reglements dans les 
cas suivants . 
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{ a ) in the case of persons employed on preparatory or 
complementary work which must necessarily be carried 
on outside the limits laid down for the general working 
of the undertaking, branch or shift . 

( b ) in the case of persons employed m occupations which 
by their nature involve long periods of inaction 
during which the said persons have to display neither 
physical activity nor sustained attention or remain 
at their posts only to reply to possible calls ; 

(c) in cases where the continued employment of certain 
persons is necessary for the completion of an operation 
which for technical reasons cannot be interrupted ; 

( d ) m the case of persons employed in connection with 
the transport, delivery or loading or unloadmg of 
goods : and 

(e) in the case of work in connection with the introduction 
of any new process or the taking into use. of any new 
machinery. 

2. National laws or regulations may permit the limits 
of hours authorised by the preceding Article to be exceeded in 
the cases enumerated in the preceding paragraph of this Article 
to the extent fixed by any collective agreement or arbitral 
award by means of which, in the opinion of the competent 
authority the hours that may be worked m the said cases are 
satisfactorily and effectively limited. 

Article 7 

The limits of hours authorised by the preceding Articles 
may be exceeded, but only so far as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary working of the under- 
taking 

(a) in case of accident actual or threatened or in case 
of urgent work to be done to machinery or plant, or m 
case of force majeure , 

( b ) in order to make good the unforeseen absence of one or 
more members of a shift 

2 The employer shall notify the competent authority 
without delay of all time worked m virtue of this Article and of 
the reasons therefor 


Article 8 

1. The competent authority may permit the l imi ts of 
hours authorised by the preceding Articles to be exceeded 
subject to the conditions that : 
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a) dans lc cas de personnes employees a des travaux pr6pa- 
ratoircs ou complemenlaires qui doivent etre n6cessaire- 
ment executes cn dehors des limites assignees au travad 
general dc l’etablissement, dc la branche d’etablissement 
ou de l’equipe , 

b) dans le cas dc personnes employees a des occupations 
qui, par leur nature, comportent de longues p6nodes 
d’mactivite pendant lesquelles ces personnes n’ont k 
d6ployer m activite matcnelle ni attention soutenue, ou 
ne restent a leur poste que pour rdpondre a des appels 
eventucls , 

c) dans le cas ou la prolongation du travail de certaines 
personnes est n6cessaire pour l’achevement d’une 
operation dont 1’interruption est teclmiquement impos- 
sible , 

d) dans lo cas dc personnes employees 6 des operations se 
rapportant au transport, k la hvraison, au chargement ou 
au dechargement de merchandises , 

c) dans le cas de travaux se rapportant k l'essai de toute 
operation nouvelle ou a la mise en exploitation de tout 
appareil nouveau 

2 La legislation nationale peut permettre, dans les cas 
enum6r6s au paragraphe pr6c6dent du present article, le depasse- 
ment des limites des heures de travail autonsees en vertu de 
l’article precedent, dans la mesure fix6e par tout contrat collectif 
ou toute sentence arbitrate qui, de l’avis de l’autonte competente, 
limite d’une facon satisfaisante et ellective les heures de travail 
qui peuvent Stre effectu6es dans de tels cas 

Article 7 

1 Les limites des heures de travail autonsees en vertu des 
articles precedents peuvent etre depassees, mais umquement 
dans la mesure n6cessaire pour eviter qu'une gene se leuse ne soit 
apportee k la marclie normale de I’etabhssement 

a) en cas d’accident survenu ou imminent ou en cas de 
travaux d’urgence a effectuer aux machines ou h l’outil- 
lage, ou en cas de force majeure , 

b) pour faire face k l’absence impr6vue d’une ou plusieurs 
personnes d’une equipe 

2 L’employeur doit faire connaltre sans deiai k 1’autonte 
competente toutes heures de travail effectuees en vertu du 
present article et les raisons qui les justifient 

Article 8 

1 L’autonte competente peut permettre le depassement 
des limites des heures de travail autonsees en vertu des articles 
precedents sous reserve des conditions suivantes 
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a) all time worked m virtue of this Article shall be 
regarded as overtime and shall be remunerated at not 
less than one and a quarter times the normal rate , 

( b ) no person shall be employed in virtue of this Article 
for more than one hundred hours of overtime in any 
year , and 

(c) there shall be no consistent w orkmg of overtime. 

2 The competent author ty shall only grant such per- 
mission in accordance with regulations made after consultation 
with the organisations of employers and workers concerned where 
such exist 

3 The regulations referred to m the preceding paragraph 
shall prescribe : 

(а) the procedure to be followed by the employer for 
obtaining permiss on to work overtime m \ irtue of this 
Article ; and 

(б) the maximum number of hours for w Inch the competent 
authority may grant such permission and the minimum 
rate of remuneration to be paid for such hours 

4 National laws or regulations may provide that, subject 
to fulfilment of the conditions stated m paragraph 1 of this 
Article the limits of hours authorised by the preceding Articles 
may be exceeded m virtue of collective agreements or arbitral 
awards by means of which m the opinion of the competent 
authority" recourse to overtime is satisfactorily and effectively 
regulated 


Article 9 

In order to facil tate the effective enforcement of the 
provisions of this Convention, every employer shall 

(a) notify m a manner approved by the competent 
authority by the posting of notices or otherwise 

(i) the hours at which work begins and ends , 
fu) where work .s carried on by shifts, the hours at 
which each shift begins and ends , 
l 11 ) where a rotation system is applied a 
description of the system including a time- 
table for each person or group of persons , 

hv) the arrangements made m cases where the 
a\erage duration of the w orkmg week is 
calculated over a number of weeks , and 
V s ) Tes t periods m so far as these are not reckoned 
as part of the working hours ; 
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a) toute heure de travail effective en vertu du present 
article doit etre considerde corame heure suppl6mentaire 
et remunerde a un taux major 6 d’au moms vmgt-cmq 
pour cent par rapport au salaire normal ; 

b) aucune personne ne peut, en vertu du present article, 
etre emplov£e plus de cent lieures supplementaires par an , 

c) ll ne doit pas etre fait un usage constant des heures 
supplementaires 

2 L’autorite competente ne doit accorder une telle autorisa- 
tion que conformdment a des reglements pns apres consultation 
des organisations d’emplojeurs etde travailleurs mteress^es, s’ll 
en existe 

3 Le^ reglements mentionnes au paragraplie precedent 
doivent prescrire . 

a) la procedure a suivre par l’employeur pour obtemr 
Fautorisation d’efTectuer des heures supplementaires en 
vertu du present article , 

b) le nombre maximum d’heures supplementaires pour 
lesquelles l’autorite competente peut accorder une telle 
autonsation amsi que le taux minimum de remuneration 
qui doit etre payc pour ces heures supplementaires 

4 La legislation nationale peut pr6voir, sous reserve que les 
conditions stipulees au paragraphe 1 du present article se 
trouvent remplies, que les limites des heures de travail autonsees 
par les articles precedents soient depassees en 'vertu de contrats 
collectifs ou de sentences arbifrales qui de 1 avis de l’autorite 
competente, reglementent d’une facon satisfaisante et effective 
le recours aux heures supplementaires 

Article 9 

En vue de faciliter l’apphcation effects e des dispositions 
de la presente convention chaque employ eur doit 

a) faire connaftre, selon un mode approuve par Fautonte 
competente, au moven d’afFiclies apposees dans Fetablis- 
sement ou d une autre mamere . 

i) les heures auxquelles commence et fimt le travail , 

ii) si le travail s’effectue par equipes, les heures aux- 
quelles commence et fimt le tour de chaque equipe • 

m) s’ll est fait application d un systeme de roulement, 
une description de ce systeme, y compns un horaire 
de travail pour chaque personne ou groupe de 
personnes ; 

iv) les dispositions prises dans les cas oh la duree hebdo- 
madaire moyenne du travail est calculee sur plusieurs 
semaines , 

vl les repos, dans la mesure ou lls ne soul pas consideres 
comme faisant partie de= heures de tra\ ail ; 


10 
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( b ) keep a record in the form prescribed by the competent 
authority of all o\ertime worked in virtue of Article 8 
and of the payments made m respect thereof 


Article 10 

Any Member may suspend the operation of the provisions 
of this Convention during any emergency which endangers the 
national safetv. 


Article 11 

During a period w'hicli shall not exceed three years from the 
coming into force of this Convention for the Member concerned, 
the competent authority may approve transitional arrangements 
m virtue of w hich 

(a) the reduction of hours of work to the limits authorised 
by the preceding Articles- may be accomplished by 
stages during the said period , 

( b ) specified classes of workers or undertakings may be 
exempted from all or any of the provisions of the 
Convention during the said period. 


Article 12 

The annual reports submitted by Members upon the 
application of this Convention shall include more particularly 
full information concerning . 

(а) exemptions made m virtue of Article 3 [b) , 

(б) determinations made in pursuance of Article 5. 
paragraph 3 and of Article 5, paragraph 4 , 

(c) regulations made m virtue of Article 6 paragraph 1 , 

( d ) the extent to which overtime is worked in virtue of 
Article 8 , 

(e) transit onal arrangements approved m virtue of 
Article 11 , and 

/) any collective agreements or arbitral awards relied 
upon m virtue of Article 5 paragraph 5 Article 6, 
paragraph 2, or Article S, paragraph 4 and the grounds 
upon which the competent authority regards such 
agreements or awards as satisfactory and effective 
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b) mscrire sur un registre, selon le mode approuv6 par 
1’autorite comp^tente, toutes les heures de travail qui 
sont effectudes en vertu de 1’article 8 amsi que le montant 
de leur retribution 


Article 10 

Tout Membre peut suspendre Tapplication des dispositions 
de la pr6sente convention pendant la dur6e de tout 6v6nement 
prdsentant un dangei pour la security nationale 


Article 11 

Pendant une p6riode de trois ans au plus k compter de l’entr6e 
en vigueur de la presente convention a l’egard de chaque 
Membre, l'autoritd compStente peut approuver des arrangements 
transitoires autonsant * 

a) la reduction, par Stapes, pendant ladite pSnode, de la 
duree du travail jusqu’aux limites autonsSes en vertu des 
articles precedents ; 

b) des exemptions partielles ou totales des dispositions de 
la prSsente convention pendant ladite pSnode, con- 
cernant certames categories de travailleurs ou d’Stabhs- 
sements 


Article 12 

Les rapports annuels soumis par les Membres sur 1’apphca- 
tion de la prdsente convention doivent comprendre des renseigne- 
ments complets concernant notamment 

a) les exemptions autorisSes en vertu de l’article 3, aknea b ) , 

b) les determinations opSrSes conformSment k I’article 5, 
paragraphe 3, et a l’article 5, paragraphe 4 ; 

c) les rSglements pns en vertu des dispositions de l’article 6, 
paragraphe 1 ; 

d) la limite dans laquelle ll est fait usage des heures suppl6- 
mentaires accord€es en vertu de l’article 8 , 

e) les arrangements transitoires approuves en vertu de 
1’ article 11 , 

/) tout contrat collectif ou toute sentence arbitrale dont ll 
serait fait usage en vertu des articles 5, paragraphe 5 ; 6, 
paragraphe 2, et 8, paragraphe 4, amsi que les raisons 
pour lesquelles l’autorite competente considfere de tels 
contrats collectifs ou de telles sentences comme satis- 
faisants et elfectifs 
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Articlc 13 

Nothing m this Convention shall affect any law. award, 
custom or agreement between employers and workers which 
ensures more favourable conditions than those pro\ ided by this 
Convention 
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Article 13 

Rich dans la pr6sente convention n’affecte toute loi, toute 
sentence arbitrale, toute coutume, ou tout accord entre les 
employeurs et les travailleurs qui assure des conditions plus 
favorables que celles pr6vues par la pr6sente convention 






APPENDIX 


REPORT OF THE 

PREPARATORY TECHNICAL TRIPARTITE MEETING 
ON THE REDUCTION OF HOURS OF WORK IN THE 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

Introduction 

At its Nineteenth Session (1935) the International Labour 
Conference adopted a resolution in which it invited the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to consider the desirability 
of placing on the Agenda of the 1936 Session of the Conference the 
question of the reduction of hours of work m the chemical industry 
This resolution was discussed by the Governing Body at its session 
m February 1936, but it did not see its way to placing the question on 
the Agenda of the 1936 Session of the Conference It decided instead 
to place it on the Agenda of the 1937 Session 

At its next session, Apul 1936, the Governing Body authorised the 
Office to convene a Preparatory Technical Tnpaitite Meeting on the 
Reduction of Hours of Work in the Chemical Industry, to which the 
States Members of the Organisation with over 40,000 persons employed 
in the industry would be invited In addition other States with a 
chemical industry of importance could send representatives Each 
Government taking part m the Meeting vould be requested to 
designate three delegates, one for the Government, one for employers 
and one for workers, each of these delegates being entitled to bring 
advisers who would have the right to speak but not to vote The 
Governing Body also decided that it would be represented at the 
Meeting by tlnee of its members, one for each group 

The Preparatory Technical Tripartite Meeting on the Reduction 
of Hours of Work in the Chemical Industry was held at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in Geneva from 7 December to 11 December 1936 
The following 11 States were represented United States of 
America, Belgium, British Empire, Chile, Czechoslovakia,, France, 
Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Turkey Among these the 
following 6 States sent a complete tripartite delegation Belgium, 
the British Empire, Czechoslovakia, France, Netherlands and Spam 
Norway sent an employers’ delegate and a -workers’ delegate, and the 
United States, Chile, Japan and Turkey each a Government delegate 
The Governing Body of the International Labour Office was 
lcpresented by Mr Li Pmg-Hcng (China) for the Government members, 
Mr Oersted (Denmark) for the employer members and by Mr Kupers 
(Netherlands) for the worker members 
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The total numbei of dclcgutcs at the Meeting with the light to 
vote was 27 In addition 30 advisers took pait in the -work of the 
Meeting, which was thus attended by 57 persons in all 1 

I — Opening or the Meeting 

The first plenary sitting was opened by Mr Li Ping-Hcng (represen- 
tative of the Government membeis of the Governing Body), who 
reviewed the conditions under which it had been decided to hold 
the Meeting ' 

The Meeting elected the following oificers President, Mi Ver- 
vaeck (Belgian Government delegate) , Vice-Presidents, Mr Kitaoka 
(Japanese Government delegate) , Mr Oersted (representative of the 
employer members of the Governing Body) and Mi Dukes (British 
workers’ delegate) 

To assist the officers the Meeting appointed a General Purposes 
Committee consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents, the three 
representatives of the Governing Body and five members from each 
group, as follows 

Government group United States, British Empire, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Netherlands 

Employers’ group British Empire, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Netherlands, Norway , substitute British Empire ( 

Workers’ group Belgium, British Empire, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Netherlands , and as substitutes, Netherlands, Norway 

The Meeting set up a Drafting Committee composed of the 
President and Vice-Presidents and two members from each group, 
consisting of the representatives of the following countries 

Government group United States, Netherlands 

Employers’ group Belgium, British Empire 

Workers’ group British Empire, Netherlands , substitute France 

On the proposal of the General Purposes Committee, the Meeting 
accepted the Standing Orders prepared by the International Labour 
Office, which had already been used during the Preparatory Technical 
Tripartite Meeting for the Printing and Kindred Trades 

Before the Meeting began its discussions, the Director of the 
International Labour Office made a statement as to its scope He 
reminded the delegates that two documents had been put before them 
The first was a prmted v document in proof form which gave a summary 
survey of the actual hours worked in the chemical industry m different 
countries It formed part of the Report which the Office was to 
submit to the Session of the International Labour Conference m June 
1937 The Meeting had no responsibility for this document, but the 
information that the Office could obtain from the delegates present 
would be of assistance m preparing the final Report The second 


i The complete list of delegations will be found at the end of the 
Repoit 
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document dealt more particularly with the question of the definition 
of the chemical industry The Dnector lioped Lliat the Meeting would 
throw some light on this very difficult question 

The Dircclm also made it cleat that it was not the object of the 
Meeting to ainvc at any' conclusions on the subject of hours of work, 
but rathci to examine the w'holc question in its broadest aspects the 
incidence of unemployment, the effects of mechanisation, the economic 
and technical problems involved, etc 

The British Government delegate then made a statement to the 
effect that in the opinion of his Government the experts should not 
confine their attention to the question of the 40-hour week, w'hich fell 
rather within the competence of the Conference, but that they should 
also contribute their knowledge with regard to the associated 
questions of wages and other conditions of w'ork 

II — General Discussion 

The meeting decided to begin with a general discussion Four 
sittings w r ere devoted to this discussion Twenty-seven speakers took 
part, representing the Governments of the United States, Belgium, 
British Empire, Czechoslovakia, France, and Spain , the employers of 
Belgium, British Empire, Czechoslovakia, and the Netherlands , the 
workers of Belgium, British Empire, Czechoslovakia, France and the 
Netherlands , and the representatives of the employers’ members and 
W'orkfCrs’ members of the Governing Body' 

The representative of the British employers opened the discussion 
with a declaration that he associated himself entirely with the 
reservations of the British Government m regard to the scope of the 
Conference He stated further that m the opinion of British employers 
it was impossible to separate the hours question from the wages and 
other problems affecting the industry' In his opinion, the value of the 
Conference had been prejudiced by the placing of the question of a 
Convention on the Agenda of the mam Conference m June 1937, 
it would have been better to have given the preparatory' Conference 
full freedom without prejudicing the results of its deliberations In 
any event, the British employers, having in mind the established 
practice of collective agreements in their country, were opposed 
fundamentally to the acceptance of any alternative anangement such 
as a Convention, which would tend to weaken or destroy existing 
methods of negotiation 

In reiterating some of the principal objections to the idea of a 
Convention, the British employers’ representative mentioned the 
experience of various countries in connection wuth the Washington 
48-hour Convention, which proved conclusively the impossibility of 
framing an International Convention on hours of ivork w'hich could 
be universally ratified and uniformly observed and enforced 

Special difficulties w'ould arise m countries w'hich w'ere highly 
industrialised and depended largely on export trade British employ- 
ers maintained that it was impossible to achieve the real object of a 
Convention so long as the w'ages question continued to be divorced 
from the question of hours 


» 
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The speaker added that if the Conference could proceed to a 
thorough objective examination of the conditions obtaining in the 
industry without the shadow of a Convention in June 1937, the British 
employers would be very glad to co-operate to the full 

A — Employers’ Arguments 

Additional arguments put forward by the employers’ represen- 
tatives of various countries may be summansed as follows 

The reduction of hours to 40 per week ivas originally contemplated 
m 1932 w r hen the question of finding a remedy for unemployment 
became urgent Since that time, how'ever, the economic situation had 
changed, unemployment had diminished, and in some countries a 
shortage of skilled labour v f as beginning to be felt 

Already m some cases it had onlj been possible to avoid the effects 
of an actual shortage of skilled labour by the adoption of special 
measures 

The reduction of hours of work without anj reduction in earnings 
w'ould increase the cost of production, which w ould place the chemical 
industry m a difficult economic situation 

The incidence on the cost of production w T ould be all the greater 
and, except wdiere a system of shifts could be worked, any reduction 
of hours would involve increased capital expenditure on new plant and 
equipment 

Also, since in some countries the chemical industry depended 
mainly upon exports, the proposed reduction of hours in any country 
could place it in a position of serious economic disadvantage compared 
with countries where such a measure was not in force This applied 
particularly to competition from Germany (the second largest chemical 
manufacturing country m the world) wdiose absence from the dis- 
cussions rendered impossible any effective international collaboration 
on this question 

Certain branches of the chemical industry manufacture products 
for consumption which are replaceable by others, the manufacture 
of which would not be affected by the reduction of hours This might, 
for instance, apply to the gas industry if it were held to be part of the 
chemical industry for purposes of hours reduction The result m such 
a case would be that m some countries other forms of light, heat, and 
power might be substituted for gas 

Also a reduction of hours was not always possible on technological 
grounds The industry was one of unusual complexity because of the 
enormous variety of manufactures and processes carried on Some 
processes were intermittent and others were continuous , the nature, 
progress and duration varied considerably and depended upon highly 
technological factors which rendered hours regulation peculiarly 
difficult 

It was also suggested that any reduction of hours w r hich involved 
the introduction of additional shifts would increase the incidence of 
industrial accidents, as it had been observed that accident frequency 
rose at the period of shift changeover 
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International agreements were interpreted differently m the 
different countries 

In addition, the Belgian employers’ delegate submitted the 
following observations 

The selling prices imposed on producers m his country as a result 
of foreign competition had fallen tremendously and in Belgium there 
had not been stability of prices during the depression , the very 
opposite was the case 

It was inaccurate to state as certain delegates did that conditions 
in the chemical industries made inevitable the application of the 
40-hour week In Belgium the chemical industries did not work m 
especially unhealthy, dangerous, or noxious conditions Unhealthmess 
was not a characteristic of the chemical industries Besides, the 
attention of Belgian employers had long been drawn to the factors of 
safety and hygiene m the chemical as well as in other industries They 
had taken, and were continuing to take, safety measures where they 
were necessary The shortening of hours of work was only one of 
numerous aspects of the question, and certainly one of the least 
important 

The independence of each branch of chemical manufacture was 
an essential necessity In the chemical industry, everything was 
independent and specific — raw materials, the physical conditions 
of manufacture, the market for manufactured pro'ducts, competition, 
etc There were as many extremely different chemical industries as 
there were different products 

The multiplicity and diversity of the chemical industries were 
facts It was therefore not desirable to legislate uniformly for that 
industry The problems must be treated separately The term 
“ chemical industry ” did not correspond to anything in reality 
There was not one single chemical industry 

B — Workers’ Arguments 

The arguments submitted by the workers’ representatives were 
as follows 

The statistics on v r hich the employers base their argument that 
unemployment is definitely declining are open to question, for -very 
often they have been compiled at a time when seasonal fluctuations 
m employment showed the situation in its most faiourable light, 
moreover, they often leave out of account workers on short time 

In some countries unemployment statistics have ceased to provide 
a reliable basis for comparisons In any case, these statistics cannot 
give an idea of the number of workers who have had to mo\ e from one 
industry to another where w-ages arc lower and where the\ have to do 
work for v r hich they are not trained 

The risk of a shortage of skilled labour cannot be used as an 
argument, for one of the essential characteristics of the chemical 
industry is that the workers m the chemical industry, although lnghh 
specialised, do not lia\e to serve a long apprenticeship 

Hie chemical industry is one of those in which labour costs form 
a verj small proportion of the cost of production Moreover, 
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ration ili'otion measure-* by reducing the number of workers to a 
« I'u-nb raid* *\tent. have made the proportion of labour costs still 
■mill* r The increase in labour costs that must follow ,on the reduction 
• f hour.' could therefore onlv shghtiv atTect the total cost of production 
It I- open to douht win l her the effect on the cost of production 
of a reduction <>f hours to 40 m the week would be such as to endanger 
th- imlu-lrv for whenever liours of work have been rediued the 
cnpioN, r' d- * hred that thev would he placed in an untenable -dilation, 
and ot mdu-trv h.i'- newer therein been ruined 

lie workt-' represent at iv -> pointed out that humanity as a 
vet >b 'hould benefit bv the advances of civilisation and more par- 
ti- ularlv of th- advantages resulting from technical progress, especially 
t In- or ojr* 's was n-'t dm to the employ ers alone but to the eollaborn- 
l’-«n of all warn' - arners and technical workers and engineers 

1 he fa- 1 that a r> -hi- ‘ion of hours to to m the week i« possible i- 
-down by th- m lion of i -'rtain countries which hav e aliendv eslabh'hed 
or ar' jnov intro hi- ing 1- nidation presorihimr this limitation of hours 
• ' - intro - tint thu- pave the wav for further progress may find 
th-iii'-K ' m a ili'li- nil * - miomi- situation if the hours of work in 
o' r < omit m- - ir kept burlier t ban Id 

fh- British workers’ deh gate Mated that in Ore it Britain, watli it' 
■'V-'* i -d - >!l* > t iv i airrc- in- nt^, wngi' cannot lie dm^Ociated from 
1 >U' -nd it nui'l 1- - und -r't-io-l th d v\ hen the lint i'll workir- speak 
-Uj and in 'lipp-ir! of th- h' hour wok thev mean a 10-hour \\*ek 
vt't i d i-.lu t ion »i t lie « \i't uur vvt - klv earium:- 

1 h> -pr- ol -d ripit.il in an mternationil form by nu in- of tru-t- 
w l r ’-v t >t onlv th* nit* r- »t but ibo the capital i- oft* n h-dd m 

< - n» -n * - itu • a <’ f<n'n unity th it uo- - 1- voud th- tariff h irrier', 

< > tl< * o. n-itiiii- at mu of m inufm turm., pro- - - from on- 

- i.'tv to i.ii' 1 -*, - o i-ad, -al-'v r- -hn - ' th* > \t> nt of « -imp- fition, 
-liar 't‘- din. rf.-rth- worl - r~ m i -uintn- - w hi- lihave alre ad\ 

' 1 !>» f * r v • • ' of ! : in j oro.bi ti >n t ran-f- rmi to tin hr itu lit - of 

’ * t" i ’ n “tl - unt'i- - 
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fumes given olT m the workshops Excessive fatigue should also be 
avoided since ll prevents the worker from protecting himself against 
accidents It is for this icason that the chemical industry appeals to 
he parliudaily suited to be one of the first in which a reduction of 
hours should be applied 

The frequency of accidents when shifts are changed over is due to 
the fact that when the workci comes to the end of his spell of work he is 
in a state of fatigue which diminishes his powei to protect himself 
A reduction of hours would o\ercome this disadvantage 

The Sunday rest day must be observed and manual labour 
should onh be authorised on Sundaj if it is indispensable for chemical 
reasons 

Peaceful negotiations between employers and workers are a 
fundamental condition of social progress, and the employers would 
certainly not wish the workers to be compelled to resort to less peaceful 
methods as was the case in some countries this summer 

A feeling of discouragement might be created among the workers 
(and m particular among the workers in the chemical industry) if this 
discussion were not to produce tangible lesults 

C — Government Declarations 

The Go\ eminent representatives of the United States, Belgium, 
British Empire, Czcchoslov akia, France and Spam made statements 
explaining their position with regard to the work of the Meeting as a 
whole 

The Government representative of the United Slates stated that in 
spite of the large domestic production of chemicals the United States 
was by no means self-sufficient , despite prohibitive tariffs, embargoes 
and other trade barriers the United States was at present the third 
largest importer of chemicals m the world and w r as entirely dependent 
upon foreign nations for adequate supplies of a large number of 
important raw materials m the chemical industry It was precisely m 
the chemical industry that the nations of the world had been most 
closely knit together m inter-company, inter-commodity, inter-process, 
inter-industry and international joint-cost competition The chemist 
had re-drawn the lines and changed the international and inter- 
continental flows of commerce 

New intentions and substitutes might, he said, cause sudden 
damage to established enterprise unless guidance facilitated the process 
of adjustment Hence business has of its own "volition made man} 
attempts to minimise the competitive risks that exist m the chemical 
industry Faced with the sometimes urgent desirability of standard- 
ising prices, stabilising market arrangements and adjusting production 
to consumption in the chemical mdustr} , emplov ers ha\ e for \ ears 
negotiated international Conventions or cartel agreements throughout 
the world 

At present in the United States the 40-hour week m all but two 
blanches of the chemical mdustr} is not mere!} a theory For four 
vears it has been a fact Moreover, m the ver} branches where the 
work week is now shortest, production, emplovment wage rales and 
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Ihe facts and then drawing conclusions from that information In this 
connection, lie referred to the value of the various publications of the 
Office which were mainh collections of facts, and he also referred to the 
statement made by the Government representative of the United 
Stales which contained a wealth of information and suggestions He 
did not wish to make any statement with regaid to a possible 40-hour 
Convention in the chemical industry because m his opinion it was for 
the general Conference to deal with Lliat question In conclusion he 
stated that, after having consulted various members of the Meeting, he 
did not intend to press the suggestion he had made prior to the general 
discussion concerning the examination of the question of the delimita- 
tion of the chemical industry by a small Committee of Experts 

The Government representative of Czechoslovakia explained that 
his country was in fa'vour of reducing hours of work in industry as a 
whole The 40 or 42-hour week had already been introduced by 
collective agreement in several branches of industry, more especially 
for those manufacturing artificial silk, for distilleries, match factories, 
etc However, Czechoslovakia was essentially an exporting country 
and therefore the Government considered that the general reduction 
of hours of work by legislation could be carried out only in accordance 
with the conditions of employment m competing countries Czecho- 
slovakia was the first industrial State to ratify the Washington 
Comention on the 48-hour w'eek and as a result industry in Czecho- 
slo\akia had to struggle against serious competition from the 
industries of States in which conditions of production ware more 
favourable, not onh on account of the fact that hours of work were 
longer, but also because transport costs were lower Consequently the 
Czechoslo\ ak Go'', eminent w ould not be able to reduce hours of w ork m 
industry in general still further or to reduce hours in certain particular 
industries except on the express condition that the same step would be 
taken simultaneously by the leading industrial countries 

The French Government representative reminded the Meeting that 
France introduced the 40-hour week by the Act of 21 June 1936 
He outlined the method adopted m this legislation, which is to be 
applied industr\ by industrj bv means of Decrees The introduction 
of the 40-hour week in the chemical mdustrv was particularly justified 
because that industry was essentially one of the most unhealthy ones 
From the humanitarian and social points of view , the 40-hour w eek was 
also necessary in order to ensure that the workers had a reasonable rest 
and opportunities for developing family life In the international 
field it was essential that agreements concerning hours of work in the 
chemical industry should lie formally established so ns lo prevent 
competition, which w > ould be harmful Lo all concerned It would m 
his opinion bo pnrticulmh easy to ucluecc this m the chemical industry 
because of the muncrou'' udei national economic agreements that 
already existed in it 

The Spanish Government repn M’/ifufu’i .pointed out that the 
Spanish Republic intended to ionium in Ihe * ml of progress and 
that all its laws and Inborn ngreomon ' ’t a considerable 
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r» duct u»n in hnurs of work which m it*, opinion was necessary both for 
humanitarian and far social reason? and which had become indispen- 
?abV nil amount of the progress of mechanisation and the consequent 
un> mp!n\ meat He nl=o t on^idered that the redmlion in hours of 
>\i»rk m the i hemical indu.~tr\ should be earned out without am 
< lnmr« in wanes which wen' alroadc merely sufficient to ensure the 
-uh-istenrt of the worker 


HI - (irw nvi rmsinriuTioNs on thf Disccssion 

Before tin mil of the e*'ioral discussion, the representatives of the 
' ork* r- and «mplo\trs' member? of the Governing Bode ga\ e their 
m>'\> - nn tin cent ral problem of the redmlion of hours of work 

\<**»rdine to th*' worker?’ represontat i\ e of the (Ion ermne Bod\ 
thi' no a-un* ?hould he considered a? a means of o\ ercoming Hie 
I* * hm>hi_*i' at nil* mplo\ ni< nt which was at present \cr\ wnh spread in 
im>'t iinlii't rod countries lb considered Umt this unemplnv nornt 
w,.? »h>* miotic other thine? to tin fail that the tuhnunl proeres? 
i.i >d> in r* ' < id \tar? tiad not bet n aciompauud b\ a suflit lent 
r j dm tom in lu*ur? of v ork In spit, of tin f.o t that tn s. m ral count ne? 
ti td< h nt n m \ > d ron?idernhK above th*' level of 1020. tht re were still 
utdlo'M? md iiulhon? of um mploM it worker? 

b v i- m Ho ml* ri ~t of (tie iiimmiiiuli a? a whol* to nub?orh 
tit um .uj*lrt\ . d a? f ir a? p.i??it*li With r> eard In tin h\me of w.ie* ? 

i- i»i 'u_* i <i 1 'litoin? m cr> ri. i at i? it would he ditto nil tn n o h in 
mt r it >t i in d -t n * no nt !■ t In me I it it w l-oi t n h ,i\ e it 1 n t In int nunl 
ii „ .in d tui? to I. -nt it< th- - matt* r- 1>\ inll'.liM b me umne, «ind 
[ •*' i u t irK bv * i»tl i tn i « en i m* nt ? It w •>«. « • rl unl\ 

'"'l! t h it i > tm"i\ v i? to>t p irto ipaf me m tin di=. ii??ion but 
1 ' -I ) • - - r "Ui f"r m>t p o . . dine " it It t to i ijorl? to r> ‘im * 
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If the employers were to meet the demand for a 40-hour week, it 
was by no means certain that social peace w'ould he ensured for a 
considerable period of years It could not be said that the employers 
w’crc systematically opposed to social progress, for m 1919, in many 
countries, they had voluntarily granted the workers an 8-hour day and 
a 48-hour week, which meant a \ cry considerable reduction in hours of 
work, and the employers had fiequcntly expressed themselves as being 
in favour of certain international Conventions, such as those concerning 
holidays w ith pay, the weekly rest , et c The reason w'hy the employers 
were now r opposed to the 40-hour week w r as that they did not consider 
that it represented social progress or that it constituted a remedy 
for unemployment 

It had also been said, lie continued, Lliat the workers constituted 
the great mass of the consumers, but it must not be forgotten that there 
were also large numbers of consumers living on small pensions or 
incomes from investment, and that their purchasing pow'er would be 
reduced if prices w T ere to rise 

IV — Delimitation of the Chemical Industry 
A — Employers' Declarations 

Before the discussion on the delimitation of the chemical industry 
opened, the employers’ representative on the Governing Body made a 
statement on behalf of the employers’ members similar to that already 
made by the British employers’ representative, regretting that' the 
> Meeting had been called aftei the Governing Body had decided to place 
the question of the reduction of hours of work in the chemical industry 
on the Agenda of the International Labour Conference In their 
opinion it w'ould have been better to have called the experts together 
before this decision had been taken, particularly m view of the great 
difficulty of defining this industry Had this course been taken, the 
employers’ experts w'ould not have hesitated m helping to define the 
industry. Now', however, they w'ere faced with an accomplished 
fact and their participation in the discussion of this question of 
defining the industry might be interpreted as an acceptance by them 
of the principle of an international Convention concerning the 40-hour 
week m the industry On the contrary, they maintained their strong 
opposition to that principle They wmild, however, listen to the 
discussion and reserve their right to intervene if necessary, m order to 
correct any errors or to give any additional explanations If they did 
so, it would be with the express reservation that their responsibility 
was m no way involved either by the definition drawn up by the Meeting 
or by any proposal for a Draft Convention 

At a later stage several of the workers’ representatives expressed 
their surprise and regret at this decision In the workers’ opinion 
it was difficult for the other delegates to understand the attitude of the 
employers Tn any case this attitude was not in harmony with the 
importance of the Meeting Nevertheless, it w r ould not prevent the 
workers’ representatives from doing their duty and continuing to take 
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part in H r eh-eussions in t h interests of the community of industry 
.and of f 1 ;*- workers 

B — Procedure 

Vr.no i- -ugg< 'Lion? were made at different singe? concerning the 
prr.'ian-> to b followed in p'-eponng 5 dedmtion of the chemical 
ind>’-5r» Fir-l of nil ! ho British Goa emment representat no ref*rring 
•a hi- '■* p r' ro of th n Me* tin" roncernine the printing industry, 
it* >1 tlrt th* ’!*■< fmg should take ns a basis for discussion the 
Voh p~epar< d b\ th* Odir. together with nnv v ntt^n suggestions 
-d>’'i’*t*d i>; d*i*_rt»s A small committee of experts might co- 
or nrM' ft text- -*nd submit them to the Meeting which would take 
a d*'*~. ; o' ( ri" #'..h point ju*'o s?i\ ely. This suggestion was at first 
nppo,.,i !>' *, eric.'is rtpn -mint p cs of Goacrnments and workers 
' r ,7 f ’ 'M* ' in: p-o .U'iomlK derided to < nlruM thB task to its General 
l'u r [ O' s i oramiti* r |t *-ubsequ* nth. npp< a red that mod of th** 
r ml -- of tlm M< > t n_' pr* fernd the que-fon to be studied at plenary 
. T1 - B'.ti-h Go%er nm * n* reprt ?■ nt.atixe th* reiore wathdrew 
1 o* * i ! p'oj e>sil 

1* v •' »1 r* for* ft <■ M f, tinc a- a whole th.it considered Urn 
5' h 1 * "i of 'Gui tin <_ the che-’u*- a! mdU'Lre (aline as n basis the 
i* V’< v su* h a > ' u*'C i-'» ti p. mit La point < a h nemb’r hoe me 
!| * t ‘ c .'‘unite to m <V a p" q <>-al t** e\U nd or r* -t ri 't Urn h«t 

a < , b. ’* <0 . 

V tl o f tl 1 ' i -- ui on tl xario.i' point' * mi ur* .1 in 

• I ,* * J.** t‘*» ! >.% * ' < *:’ . < H. B-i* i'.i ( *o. * r .to* nt repn - atatia • 

'(/.!}. -u!<' o' '.on i 
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"(mu' pm t of lim oronomu process from eonccnlrnl mg m its incidence 
upon labour upon anplov merit, wages nml hours of work, a floor of 
compditinn muM be created, nml working londitions will have to l>o 
«!nml.inli‘-0(l 

Wherever employers have .dro.idv (lemon'd ruled Hint mlernnlionnl 
Convention'' are possible in li.ulo practices, I hi \ lime Inid themselves 
open to the argument Hint International Conventions m icgard to labour 
practice are equullv possible I be Government representative of the 
l nded Plates therefore declared himself in favour of a li'-t, based on the 
snentifu and economic criteria lie bad mentioned, which did not differ 
considerably from that prepared by the Office, except i hat it would 
im bide the production of aitilnml silk nnd the rubbei industry 

t lie Netherlands Governnn nt adviser expressed t he opinion that 
it would l)i desirable to consider certain rules that might sene ns a 
basis for the proposed delimitation He proposed the following 
definition 

" Sin b factories are to be regarded as ‘chemical industry' - ' 
in wlmb chemical processes are applied for synthesis or for 
transformation of some c bemu n! into another chemical or where 
products which can lie defined chemically are isolated from a 
raw material ” 

The Meeting decided however that this definition w’as too wide to 
be taken into consideration 

'I be Netherlands Government adviser suggested furlhcr that such 
industries where products arc manufactured merely by mixing some 
chemical substances or by applying any other mechanical process, as 
is the ease, for example, m the cosmetic nnd in the shoe-polish 
industries, etc , should not he classified under the heading of “ chemical 
industry' ” He emphasised that only that part of a chemical works 
should be regarded as belonging to the chemical industry in which 
chemical processes arc applied 

The British workers’ represen la live expressed the opinion that the 
nucleus of the chemical industry should include the opeialions or 
manufacturing processes given m the Office list, with the exception of 
the following products aluminium and its derivatives , matches , 
compressed and liquefied gases , soap and candles , artificial silk , 
lacquers, varnishes and paml The purpose of the Meeting, he pointed 
out, was to deleimmc the scope of a Convention for reducing hours of 
work m the chemical industry These proposed regulations should be 
in accordance with the trade union structuie of Great Britain and 
should not extend to activities which, m that country, were dealt with 
by collective agreements that were quite separate from those for the 
chemical industry lie realised that this made it extremely difficult 
to delimit the chemical industry, and he thought it would be impossible 
to find a definition that would satisfy every country' It would 
therefore be preferable to adopt some other method, such as making a 
distinction between the heavy and light chemical industry and the 
other industries contained m the Office list Every country would then 
be free to include m cither of those branches such manufacturing 
processes as it considered desirable 
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Tln^ \ i f w via? not shared ba the other workers’ representatives 
who fn\onn_d the extension of the scope of the proposed Con\ention 
c o a-- to nnhe it as comprehensia e as possible ; they wished m any cose 
to add ci rtain industries to the Oflice li«t A statement to the same 
effect made b\ the Go\ernment representatiae of the United 
Stales He added that it aaas extremely important to include as man\ 
prodtn t«, and therefore a* man\ undertakings as possible so astoplace 
o\er ncraind the organised economic strength of the employers an 
ad* (pnte mca'iire of bargaining power amongst the workers In mow 
of the nlalmh small number of workers employed m small under- 
t iking', he t onsidered that it would be essential to include as many 
1 ir_e undertakings as po^ible for in such undertakings the workers 
tended to lo^e their personality 

In lonneetion with the method of delimitation proposed b\ the 
Briti'h worker^’ repre«entnti\ e, the Go\ernmcnt repre=enlati\ e of the 
Brili'h Umpire pointed out that if one adopted the method of following 
th* I rad* union -drill tun* and collect n e agreement « of \ anous countries 
f lu v r< 'till would inevitabh be not an international Conaenf ion but a 
' ri> ' nf n ,t mini ConM nt ion“= which are not now within the framework 
‘>f !hi' ort; im-d ton Moreoaer it would be impossible to apply this 
m tli<»d in * omdne' in which Iradi union actiaita or collet Iia< bargain- 
ing v i r* und* at loped A* r< z ird' the que-tion of large and 'mall 
und'rt'ouiC' Uuropi an • xp* ri**n< e ‘•bow* that the probation t'f the 
"• >rk* r- vo' mon n* r. "ar\ m 'inall tindt rtakuiC' In man\ 

I m*>p wi imirdri**' morcoatr, «mnll undertakinir- constitut'd i lar^ro 
[>’ , op irtion of th* total tint the probh m of conditions of omploam* nt 
ii -t i dl mid* rbikimr- w »** of r» d importance 

lli \* IV -tan U wort • r> adai'* r cori'idt n d that in tin « xanun.i- 
♦i*>n *f th* '< up- of lii* p npO'i d ml* ni.itimnl loiiMidion ac< ount 
** 1 1 l t td * n i" >r* par t u ul irla of t h* < xt r > m* K unb* »1 1 lix naf nr» of 
! ’.* i h >” d ii'du'i r' .tit ! of t ti* f n t tint t Vw* w ep a > ra h w i train In 
’ > •’ ml' ’ - v in' m h 1 1 • worl - < outd hn\ < ana joa in hn a> ork 
V. ; i* ! tn IV tir * <> f to* -* * rd< ri i tin ( ii urrn m po.nt' (i out fh d 
" '• i *. ,,t . . , ...i . ,.n • r. , i.. .i,>,,i>.jm 
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nlhalrs am/ cuff*. — 1 he (.hnirnuui explained that certain 
subsl 'mee*., mu h a*s '•\nUirlic itmmOnin 11 ml Milphnle of ammonia, 
would In* incliuh d, Mnn* Uic fir-T wns an alkali and the second a sail. 
In repk In a reinnik bv the Belgian workers’ representative lie pointed 
out that the radium industry would 1 m* included because tins substance 
k alwajs obtained and stored in the form of a salt 

\n exchange of opinions between the French Government adviser 
and the l hairmnn led to the conclusion that the manufacture of lime, 
which is an alkali, would not he covered, for it is n subsidiary process m 
(tic qunrrv me induslrv . 

Tin text proposed In the* Othce was retained 

Chlorine awl it *■ dirirahvc — The Fiench Government ndvisei 
rant d l I k qui'dion whethei sail pans should or should not be included 
in the eliemic «d induslrv In his opinion, which wns shared by the 
Chairman, thev should not I he French workers’ adviser pointed out 
Hint the French classification of industries and occupations included 
salt refining m gc nerul and the refining of sodium chloride in particular 
as pari of the cheinic d induslrv 

The Netherlands Government adviser asked whether the chlorin- 
ated hjdrocnrhons such as t nchlorclhylene, tctrachlorcthane, etc, 
used for dissolving fats were included under this head On this point 
the Chairman remarked that the discussion wns merely on the 
production of chlorine and its derivatives and not on the uses to which 
thej were put 

Sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, bromine, clc , and lltcir derivatives ■ — 
The Meeting decided to replace the word " derivatives ” by the word 
“ compounds ”, which was considered ns being a wider term that would 
include under this head such substances as carbon di-sulphide and 
scsquisulpludc of phosphorus 

The Netherlands Government adviser proposed to add to this 
item such substances as arsenic, antimony, and their derivatives and 
the halogens such as fluorine He also suggested adding to the list 
certain other products such as phosgene, etc , the classification of 
which might be left to the International Labour Conference The 
French workers’ adviser supported these additions 

Aluminium and its derivatives , cyanides , calcium carbide , nitro- 
genous products not already mentioned — The Norwegian workers’ 
representative proposed the insertion, after the words “ aluminium 
and its derivatives ” of the words " zinc, nickel and alloys of iron and 
steel (ferro-chrome, ferro-silica and ferro-manganese) ” In support of 
this proposal he pointed out that in Norway these branches were 
covered by collective agreements considered as belonging to the 
chemical industry The French Government representative stated 
that m France electro-chemical processes were considered as part of 
the metal trade The Chairman explained that if the production of 
certain metals by electrolytic processes were included there would be a 
risk of including the whole of the metal industry The British workers’ 
representative opposed this addition and also opposed the inclusion of 
aluminium The Netherlands workers’ representative suggested the 
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njcrhnn of the proposed addition so ns not to give nse to fresh 
object inns The Norwegian workers representative after pointing out 
that the Government representative of the United States had already 
expressed a -miliar point of view declared that he was willing not to 
m-i't on Ins proposal m this preparatory Meeting 

Dunn" the examination of the text of this Report, it became 
evident that tin re had been a misunderstanding m the course of the 
Mi elm", ovum: to the fact that in the note prepared by the Office the 
Enoch t* rm ‘ alumme ” (AL0 3 1 was translated bv the English term 
’ aluminium ' {M, After an exchange of mows on this subject, the 
Mcehne agreed to mvc the following heading to this item . " Alumina 
( nrt 1 oilier rbmtcnl dcnrnlnt s of aluminium However, the 

Norwuznn worker*' d* leirat* wished to make clear that the production 
of aluminium < M' shouhl he included in a Convention relating to the 
ch* mu al lidii'trv This opinion was shared bv the Government 
d* 1< "ate of I he I lilted ''tates 

\rh final f,rlthier< chcmunl or o rqanic — Vdopled without 
i omrv nt 

Pi'tn'latinn of r^il-lar — Adopt* d 1 he question of coke furnaces 
md in- work' was !* ft for examination later. 

/’rahon * — \dopt< d without rnmmont 

\f*!r/r — Tlii' item w.a' adopted after a statement bv the 

Biti h <i>v tnm* n‘ r< pr< - til alive, m which he recalled that Brill'll 
w .id v r* m f *v *nir of . In hn" I ins if* ni but that a ixporl of ItTU 
* min. th fourth i-n-us of pro*lu<tion m Gnat Britain included 
i » '* ■ h i* unit a tnr* amo’nr th* < It* nncal an*l all i< *1 industries 

* 1 (”, l /i ;/*'/,-• / yt-e* On tin sii'j^i'tion of (lie 

1 1 *i"* n tie Mehi;*'* id*dt*>m~ rt the wi>rd di"ol\*d’ 
t •* / *' f re*- o , 

s . »/ * r .i , , t 

l *•’ * t' ) * * ** — ■ f > l , 
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made a di-tun t m» botwton worker', engaged m ihemical processes m 
the strict s.’HM' and those outraged in the ninnufaelure of galenic 
prepnr.d ions mid he < nnld not nun e to the el.i-sifii at ion in the chemical 
industry of workers who were not co\ered b\ (ollcetnc agreements 
* oneernimr tint nidu-lry 

Photographic rlu mnnl< — Vtoptod without rommonl 

Perfumery — the Chairman expressed the \icw that this item 
should eo\er (lie manufacture of s\nthetic perfumes hut not the 
extraction of perfume from flowers , li< therefore proposed to insert the 
word “sMithotu ' After a discussion on this point the Meeting 
adopted a proposal of the touted States Go\ eminent Representative 
to Mili-dilute for " porfumen ’ the more general expression " perfumes 
and other aromatic substances ’ 

Din sluffs — Tim Netherlands Government adusei pointed out 
that in lus opinion tin- term included organic and inorganic d\estufTs 

Lacquer*, varnishes, pamls and uihs — It was understood that the 
term “ paints ’ included while lead, 7inc white, and lilhoponc — that is, 
that it included paints consisting of oxides and other intermediate 
metal products At the request of the Go\ eminent rcprescnlaln e of 
the United States, the Meeting decided to insert after the word 
“paints” the word “pigments’, by which lie meant all kinds of 
products u«ed to colour preparations intended for use m painting 

Malcrtal s for cleaning, polishing, clc — The Meeting washed to 
make it clear that this referred to chemical products used for these 
purposes 

Tladio-achcc producls — Adopted without opposition 

Olhcr produch — The Meeting then went on to consider some 
other products with regard to which the Office washed to have the 
opinion of the experts concerning their inclusion or otherwise in the 
chemical industry The following products were discussed . 

Gas for lighting and healing — Varying opinions were expressed 
concerning the manufacture of gas for lighting and heating During 
the general discussion the British employers’ adviser had expressed his 
opposition to the inclusion of this item in the definition of the chemical 
industry' , he had pointed out that this industry was essentially a public 
service and that the proportion of employees engaged m actual chemical 
operations was relatively' small The British workers’ representative 
supported this view' and pointed out that workers in the gas industry' 
m Great Britain w'ere covered by separate agreements and that even 
internationally' w'orkers in the gas industry were not organised along 
with chemical workers The French Government representative 
expressed the view' that there was no reason for including the 
distillation of w'ood and leaving out the distillation of coal In any 
case, the gas industry' was particularly unhealthy', and that was a 
further argument for including it in the chemical industry- 

The workers’ representatives, with the exception of the British 
workers, urged that gas and its by-products should be included in the 
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<h-'inic''l nvlU't-\ ln<.rse of the nature of the operations imohed 
o’. .5 1 r,.U'- <b th< ir inntimntv which compelled workers to work on 

" i id- ’ - 


liu'J — — Dining the general discussion the Belgian employers 
rey r* s< ntati\' had ni nttuU’d that the rubber mdustrv could not be 
in bob 1 m Hr chemical inGcstrx The Netherlands and Belgian 
worker* adM- -s. n;i the oth*r hand requested that the rubber 
mdu-'rx -d c.uhl 1 . included . th>. latter painted out that m Belgium the 
T i.bb r !aihi''r\ w~« m fart a part < «f the chemical industry. The 
* a tir." «b i b d to include ‘rubber products in the rhemiral 
i . h 

'll' — iHinng the general di*' U5«i«n the Belgian 
> irlu,, r- repr- *• ntaf i\< had a bo mention* d that artilh ini silk could 
n •* 1 n h >b i *ri t T, e t hemn al indu*tr\ The Nethtrlnnd* workers’ 
r> je-r * nt >* iv l.j\o vr i4"l that it should he added to the Oftice 
In' Tie < »a\ » rr ”, nl ’•epr> s ntati\< of the I'nib d Mat* « had already 
• ' t«-r - . *V » in * m w lnthi'Conn etion Un represmtalne of the 

<*V - mnd d (’ M etirc that tie < ominittee of the Iwentmth 

' ' )i <>' la • >n'< r .< e v hn-h dtult with the detmition of the ft \ti!e 
re. “*r\ o n „ d f h 1 vi* w tint tie textile indu'trj should he 
■’* n 1 »** cinnir," m tie t o=' of arti! • nl *dk or oth< r textile fibre 

i' 1 f ■ p >> -- i ’in di it- t\ * n cc.'.nng the rh< mu al prediction 

>' M tv d t tin* ,i ti'k ;> r* ’n* >mp!<ned in the hr inch* * of 
i *’ •’ .i ! in t’e -k me al production of nrhfn nl -ilk or 

‘ - r ' ’ 't > *' " it ! i i* 1' . r* 1 t mploi t 1 in t b< t> xtib 

* i '*■% ih 1 -it i -* M'Tr't' . d\ r n >b d 11'- stit*m at of tie 
" ' 1 * \> a- 1 t • f lc i‘ \ do \lt h«u _’h H. n n(r , 

v I’ ' l‘ po lb' to I Cl* ’ to 1 1 ‘ 1 1 It!'! Ml of tie 
> » * < f J'-'i • 1 ft ’t it w * lie lud* d m tk- t k lim'd 

■ ’ _ ’ uj' *o • * ’1 p”v 

i ' v * * -* ' t v 1 * «’ '■< ‘1 '•> tl. It** p ir< d he Hi 

* 1 " d * * •' ■* < u ' ' i i of rt l j* ’al Mb o- o'! - 

* l i 1 , 



prmripil prodm 1 mid |>\ -pmdtn I 1 1 »> ->>' di-i nniin.dions wore 
t>\ |irm flu< tmttons, lempor.nA I'rntumm tondtlions and 
tin >■{»< t ml t ondit ion', of a pi\<n <ountr\ or dislrnl I In* Krent h 
Government repn •'ont'divo nl-o referred lo Llir* problem and proposed 
Ui, 'll whenever .1 dt partin' nt w.is niorolv .1 MiliMdi.irx of .1 large 
induslrv it should follow the rl \s»du.ation of that industiv foi purposes 
of laliour r< eolations 

1 hn=>* proidt in- won r<'f< rr< d to on Mii‘r.il oicaeions mid from 
several points of \ nw hv various other number- of th«‘ Moot ini' 111 I lie 
course of tin di-rii'.'ion Pul no definite dot lsion wn s token It is m 
anv case n qm-tion nfTerttnp more pat lieul.trh the application of the 
regulations »on<trnini» hours of wotk winch will hn\e to he considered 
al n lat< r -tngt 


( Suincd I tacque- \ 1 uv atck 
President 


Genera , 11 December 1936 
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